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The ABC Shorthand 


Has Pioneered In 
These Outstanding 


“FIRSTS” 


* FIRST major advance in 


shorthand in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 


* FIRST system with 85% 


student GRADUATION! 


* FIRST to offer tapes for 


typing instruction! 


* FIRST to offer tapes for 


Business English teaching! 


* FIRST to publish a new 


kind of Business English text. 


* Fl RS T to offer tapes for 


shorthand teaching! 


* FIRST to lee superior 


service to teachers. 


FIRST in notional ad- 


vertising—over $600,000.00 
werth of advertising tell- 
ing the SPEEDWRITING 
story this year! 


* FIRST in Student 


Recommendation. Three 
out of every six stu- 
dents now studying 
SPEEDWRITING 
were recommended by 
a successful graduate, 


* FIRST shorthand 

to tap the vast lucrative 

_ ADULT market — includ- 

ing many who previously failed 
symbol sherthands ! 


* FIRST to TRIPLE income 


from night school students — 
with a minimum of “dropouts.” 


* FIRST to offer National 


Lifetime Privileges, Brush-Up 
and Transfer Privileges to 
graduates cf over 400 schools 
in the U. S., Canada, Cuba 
and Hawaii! 


FAMOUS ABC SHORTHAND ) 


in Business Education 


truly “different” — truly NEW — 
FIRST Shorthand in the Twentieth Century 


FIRST because it Reduces Dropouts by TWO-THIRDS 


FIRST because it has cut learning time 75° — enables 
you to cut learning time for complete steno- 
graphic and secretarial courses in half 


FIRST in Student Satisfaction and Achievement 


FIRST in Employer Preference 


FIRST in Accuracy — turns out more accurate, more 
efficient stenographers! 


FIRST in Profits 


You ELIMINATE COMPETITION with a SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
EXCLUSIVE franchise! Enroll more students . . . render better service .. . 
make MORE PROFIT with the course ”o other school in your city can offer! 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand sells itself because it can be learned in a 
fraction of the time required by symbol systems . . . is accepted and pre- 
ferred everywhere for its ease of learning, its efficiency, its unfailing 
accuracy! Nationally advertised to 61 million PROSPECTS monthly 
via a $600,000.00 campaign—the largest in business school 
history ! 

*Remember, too, that if you teach SPEEDWRITING shorthand— 
your students recommend YOUR school EXCLUSIVELY! 

A symbol shorthand student is a booster for your com- 


petition, as well! 


Most Important, = sprepwRITING’s adaptability to your 
cvrriculum swells your profits! In addition to its use in: the asic 
6-Weeks Shorthand Course, or combined with typing in only 8 Weeks, 
SPEEDWRITING is outstandingly effective in the 4-6 Months 
Stenographic Course and in the 6-8 Months Complete Secretarial 
Course, Both cn a long and short course basis, SPEEDWRITING 
is easier to sell because students are on-the-job 4 to 5 MONTHS 
SOONER! Thus long-term Stenographic Courses with SPEED 
WRITING offer students a “bargain”, yet YOU cellect the same 
total tuition per student as for symbol shorthands! 


Surely it makes good sense—if there is no 
SPEEDWRITING school in your area — 
to find out what the EXCLUSIVE 
SPEEDWRITING franchise 


can mean to you. 


For details write: 
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Dept. 7511-7, 55 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York 
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This year, American business will invest in 
thousands of new Burroughs machines, all of 
which will need trained—but not necessarily 
experienced—operators. Obviously a chance 
for Burroughs-trained girls to pick and choose 
from many good job offerings! 


Just as businesses find Burroughs a sound invest- 
ment, so will your school. These machines combine 
a high degree of mechanical perfection with 
extremely low upkeep. What’s more, most students 
actually prefer learning on and operating these 
easily mastered machines. 


Get the facts about Burroughs business machines, 
courses and training aids. Call a Burroughs branch 
office near you, or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs’”’ and “‘Sensimatic’’— Reg.'TM’s. 
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Ten Key adding machine—easy- 
to-learn touch system! 


FOR IMMEDIATE 
PLACEMENT 


Trained operators 
for the thousands 
of new Burroughs 
machines to be pur- 
chased by American 
business this year. 


Sensimatic accounting machine 
—fast, simple and accurate! 


Calculators —quiet, easy operation 
promotes skill and accuracy! 


Full Keyboard adding machine 
—with course in shortcut 
addition! 
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Comprehensive training aids with all machines! 


More ROYAL ELECTRICS are being bought 
in schools today than any other make... 


The reason is this: the new, improved Royal Electric 
has so many wonderful, exclusive features that help make 
teaching easier... and the teaching results more satisfactory. 


Royal's “Touch Control." It helps 
bridge the gap between pounding and 
patting. Helps students adjust quickly 
to electric stroking. 


Pius... Royal’s famous ‘‘Magic”’® Margin... lightning-quick Car- 
riage Return... easy-to-read Line Meter that tells the student how 
many lines to the end of the page... Uniform Royal Scales act as 
built-in rulers... Line-o-Magic control for automatic underscores 
and hyphens. 
To really appreciate the wonderful, all-new Royal Electric, you 
have to see it—and try it for yourself. Your Royal Representative 
will be glad to demonstrate it for you right in your own school. No 


obligation. 


Add to this Royal's dependable serv- 
ice with more service points than any 
other manufacturer. Available in 5 
Royaltone colors. 


New Royal Twin-Pak Quick Change 
Ribbon. Saves classroom time, fuss and 
muss. There’s nothing to wind or thread. 
You just lift out the old, drop in the new 
Twin-Pak ribbon, and start typing in 
just seconds. No more inky fingers. 


RG ¥ AL electric 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation 


World’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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The FRIDEN CALCULATOR . . . fully automatic 
... everywhere known as The Thinking Machine 
of American Business. In office after office this is 


the Number One automatic machine used for pay- 


roll calculations, invoices, percentages, discounts, 


inventory, taxes, interest. Easiest to learn on, most 


practical to teach on — because the Friden per- 


forms more steps in figure-work without operator 


decisions than any other calculating machine. 


In today’s AUTOMATIC OFFICE 
.. applicants trained on Friden 
advanced figure-thinking 

machines are best prepared 
to go to work immediately, 
the most appreciated people 


The 10-key Natural Way FRIDEN ADDING 
MACHINE, the most efficient way to teach and 
learn addition. Visible Check window shows each 
item (for accurate work) before it is printed or 
added. Patented keyboard fits and helps the hand. 
Many more step-ahead features. Available as Model 


ABY with automatic stepover of multiplicand for 


rapid multiplication. 


€ 
b Send now for details of the 
Rent or uy from helpful Friden Teaching Plan. 
No obligation, of course. Address 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
San Leandro, California. 
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Paul S. Lomax 

Visiting Professor 

School of Business 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


a beginning of a new school 
year calls for a new consideration 
by each business teacher of what the 
professional interests of a successful 
business teacher should be. These in- 
terests, of course, will vary among 
business teachers, but probably most, 
if not all, of them will regard the fol- 
lowing as important interests to cul- 
tivate and maintain in their teaching 
careers. 

Interest in Students. The central 
interest of every successful business 
teacher in high school or college, first, 
last, and always, should be in the stu- 
dents. It is for them that the high 
school or college exists. It is their 
educational needs, interests, and aspi- 
rations which comprise the yardstick 
by which to appraise the soundness 
of teaching programs. Consequently, 
the successful business teacher seeks 
to know well his students—their cur- 
rent schedule of studies and other 
school activities, their previous school 
achievements, their capacities as 
shown by standard tests, their home 
backgrounds, their employment ex- 
periences, if any, and their vocational 
and further educational plans. The 
showing of a sincere interest by a 
business teacher in each of his stu- 
dents is a prerequisite of best teach- 
ing and learning accomplishment. 

Interest in the Total Program of 
Business Education. While a suc- 
cessful business teacher should main- 
tain a special interest in his specializa- 
tion—whether it be secretarial, bank- 
ing, merchandising, insurance, book- 
keeping and accounting, or what not 
—he at the same time should always 
widen that interest in the total pro- 
gram of education for business. Only 
when business teachers, in general, 
tend to show this broad interest’ in 
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professional 


of 
business 
teachers 


the development and welfare of all 
phases of business education—sec- 
ondary, collegiate, and teacher educa- 
tion—will it be professionally strong 
in local, state, national, and even in- 
ternational circles. One way for a 
business teacher to do this is to read 
current magazine articies dealing 
with various phases of business edu- 
cation. Another way is to interest 
himself in the teaching specializa- 
tions of his colleagues, and to discuss 
with them new developments that are 
taking place. 

Interest in the School’s or College's 
Total Program. The interest of a 
successful business teacher should go 
beyond his specialization, beyond the 
total program of business education, 
to the entire educational program of 
his school or college. He is more 
than just a teacher of business sub- 
jects. He is a high school or a col- 
lege teacher. He is a faculty repre- 
sentative of the whole educational in- 
stitution in his community or public 
life. His fellow community citizens 
usually so regard him. They expect 
him to have a good understanding of 
the total high school or college—its 
educational objectives, programs, and 
plans. Many educational admini- 
strators make it their primary respon- 
sibility to keep all their staff members 
well-informed about existing and de- 
veloping programs. Such admini- 
strators recognize that their staff 
members, as community citizens and 
leaders, are among their best “press 
agents” in the maintenance of good 
public relations. 

The president of one of this coun- 
try’s largest universities, when he 
was its administrative head, made it 
a practice to send a written state- 
ment of the university’s newest de- 


velopments to each member of the 
total staff—his personal communica- 
tion to each one. A former very suc- 
cessful administrative head of one of | 
this nation’s leading state systems of 
education at the beginning of each 
school year would call together all the 
new members of the state department 
staff and give them an orientation ex- 
perience in the total program of serv- 
ices to the schools and colleges of the 
state. He told each new staff mem- 
ber that when he performed his duties 
in different parts of the state, he rep- 
resented more than his specialization ; 
he was a state department representa- 
tive. 

Interest in the School’s or College's 
Community. A successful business 
teacher should regard it as a profes- 
sional obligation to take a personal in- 
terest in the community life of his 
school.or college. He should seek to 
get acquainted with the business lead- 
ers and to have membership and par- 
ticipation in one or more important 
business organizations, as in the office 
and merchandising areas. He should 
seek permission, if necessary, to fol- 
low up the employment of some of 
the graduates of his school or college, 
and learn from them how well they 
are getting along and what further 
improvements they might suggest in 
the training programs that they have 
had. 

It is also desirable, provided he 
chooses to do so, to take part-in the 
religious life of the community. One 
of the main outcomes of education 
should be the growth and enrichment 
of the spiritual qualities of every stu- 
dent. Cultivation of mind and heart 
and spirit represents an entity which 
encompasses the total human person- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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FREE 


by DITTO 


These teaching helps are more than routine office- 
type lessons. Instructors praise this material be- 
cause it not only provides practice under actual 
business conditions but makes students understand 
that business runs on forms and copies. This in- 
sures that they will be morecapable beginners, better 
able to move ahead quickly...reflecting credit on 
their instruction. Prepared by DITTO in cooperation 
with The Foundation for Business Education. All 5 
are FREE. Just mail the coupon. 


mm... “COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS” 
... Manual of office styled dictation material, complete 
with the normal interruptions and distractions which go 
with everyday office operation. Contains checking and 
straight-timed dictation material. 


ye WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK” 


...@ four-page piece which has a pre-counted one, five 
and ten minute typing speed and accuracy test on the 
front page and rough typed material for putting into 
final form on the inside. 


a... “LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10” 


...a five-lesson, self-teaching manual, designed so that 
even below average students can readily learn the 
operation of the D-10 machine in relation to today’s 
business needs. 


“WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


...a@ beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall 
chart. Enables any student to produce good copies on 
first trial. 


> LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 


..-4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on 
DITTO Mastersheets ready for reproduction of up to 300 
or more copies, as needed for student practice in typing 
letters and invoices. ; 


DITTO, inc., 3454 PRATT AVENUE, CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 
Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada « Ditto (Britain) Ltd. 126/128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S. W. 6, England 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, 
please send me: My Name, Title 


0 Copies—The Heart of Modern Business 


( What Every Typist Should Know About School 
Copies in Office Work 


CO Learning How To Use The DITTO D-10 Address 
0 Wall Chart—D-10 Operating Instructions 
CD Letterhead and Billhead Masters City 
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opinion 
and obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


Television as an Aid in Learning 


UMANS are faddists. They get one notion and 

then after a while that fad fades out and they get 
another. One of the current fads in education is the 
notion that television can accomplish near-miracles. 
Foundations, which seem to be even more susceptible to 
fads of the current moment than the rest of us, have 
given considerable sums of money for experimentation in 
television. 

In the past year | have seen and observed the fune- 
tioning of several television programs in learning. None 
of them that I have seen by their very nature can be 
successful. In one case three groups of about 25 each 
saw a closed circuit presentation of a lecture delivered 
by instructors in a room in another building. 

Some of these lectures were good. Some were medi- 
ocre. There is no reason to expect a television program 
to be any better than a face-to-face presentation. There 
was nothing that could be accomplished in the closed 
circuit presentation, excepting to make it cost more 
money, that could not have been accomplished in one 
classroom with 75 people in it. Possibly some of the 
instructors could not have maintained discipline, but this 
was not the case with these teachers who were mature 
and competent people and could, | am sure, have held 
the classes. 

If we could organize a complete program of study de- 
veloped by a master teacher presenting his work to a 
class and put it on permanent film so that it could be 
used any time and at any place, it might have some value. 
Then an inexperienced teacher, or even a mere “room- 
controller,” could show the film, see to it that the stu- 
dents at least kept their eyes on the film, and by the use 
of objective testing material, possibly induce some learn- 
ing. The procedure still would not be as good as hav- 
ing someone who is less than a master teacher present the 
work directly and face to face. Nevertheless it has pos- 
sibilities. What possibly can be accomplished in televi- 
sion learning which takes people away from the experi- 
enced teacher and puts them in another room, is beyond 
me, 

Television by its very nature has become a means of en- 
tertainment. Therefore inevitably the mind-set of the 
student becomes one of expecting entertainment. Real 
learning by its very nature is seldom entertaining. Learn- 
ings, which are worth the learning at the college level are 
usually difficult. They require attention and the pro- 
longation of a span of attention. That is why the 
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master teacher who is able to motivate his students is 
successful. He is able to increase the span of interest 
and the span of zeal in acquiring further competency. 

Experimentation in the use of television is sound. 
However, there must be some reasonable basis for ex- 
pecting the experiment to come out with possible su- 
perior results. Otherwise the so-called experiment is 
just a waste of money, or an excuse for proving what the 
so-called experimenter wants to prove, 

No matter how final and complete a program in tele- 
vision is, it cannot, by its very nature, be a substitute 
for a well-organized book. A book can be used as and 
when it is needed. It can be studied in time and place 
that is appropriate. It can be re-read and then re-read 
again. There is no lecture that can be the equal of well- 
motivated self-study and no television program can be 
a substitute for the face-to-face relationship between a 
good teacher and student. 

In all these years in which we have had movies, ani- 
mated cartoons, and talkies, we have never tried to de- 
velop a complete program for a full semester, let alone 
a full year, in teaching a subject like shorthand, or book- 
keeping, or general business on a day-by-day basis. 
Following a master teacher as he works with a class, if 
such an effort is properly presented, would have the 
possibilities of being worth while. One could under- 
stand how in a small school with an inadequate supply of 
business teachers, a teacher without a knowledge of 
shorthand for example, might mind a class as the work 
is presented on film day by day by an expert teacher. 
The pupils might come through with much learning. 

This procedure would be expensive of course. How- 
ever, it at least has the possibility of being effective. 
Why then all the money that is wasted on futile televi- 
sion study and learning which by its very nature can- 
not be effective? Somehow or other we have forgotten 
that props, useful as they are, are no substitute for the 
face-to-face contacts of students and teachers. It may 
seem trite to note the comment about Mark Hopkins 
sitting on one end of a log and James Garfield on the 
other. Nevertheless, it still contains a profound and 
significant lesson for the futile experimenters and users 
of gadgetry in present-day education. 

Let us experiment with television and other techniques 
for attaining better education. However, let us at least 
see that there is a gambler’s chance that the experiment 
may have some value. 
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F you are an uninitiated yearbook 

sponsor, the following suggestions 
for organization should be of bene- 
fit to you. Being informed three days 
before school opens, that the school 
yearbook is to be a personal responsi- 
bility is overwhelming. Having had 
no experience either in high school or 
college which would be of benefit in 
this situation, this yearbook sponsor 
Was very, very “green.” The experi- 
ience obtained, and the ideas derived 
from several yearbook conferences 
and workshops have made it possible 
to prepare a guide outline that may 
help others. 


Clarify Policy 

The first thing the yearbook advisor 
should do is to clarify publication 
policy. As the contract between the 
school and the publisher is most often 
a responsibility of the superintend- 
ent, it is assumed that such a contract 
has been previously signed by the ad- 
ministrator. It is, then, the responsi- 
bility of the yearbook advisor to meet 
with the administrator to determine 
and clarify policy relevant to the pub- 
lication of the yearbook. Although 
many things may be decided solely by 
the advisor, it is important to clarify 
general policy regarding such things 
as finance (price of annuals, sale of 
advertising space, sponsorship of 
pages, or sale of acknowledgements ), 
whether the photography work is to 
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“Many schools distribute year- 
books at a ‘Signing Party,’ usually 
during the last week of school.” 


“The editor is responsible to the » 


advisor and should see that the 
work is done as and when it 


should be done.” 


be done solely by the school or if a 
professional photographer will be con- 
tracted to do a part of the work, and 
items peculiar to the situation. 

It is also important to meet with 
the administrator (in this case, prob- 
ably the principal) to determine when 
students can be available to work on 
the publication of the yearbook. When 
the school has a class in “The Year- 
book,” there ts not such a problem of 
finding time when students are avail- 
able. As most school yearbooks are 
extracurricular, however, there is 
usually a problem of finding a time 
when students can be available to 
work on the yearbook. 


Choose the Staff 


The manner in which the yearbook 
staff is selected is extremely impor- 
tant. To publish a good yearbook, it 
is imperative that the staff be made 
up of intelligent, conscientious stu- 
dents who are full of enthusiasm for 
a good yearbook. Some schools make 
the yearbook a project of the senior 
class. When this is the situation, it 
is very important to select a yearbook 
staff early enough in the spring (while 
they are juniors) to begin work on 
the next year’s yearbook. It is then 
possible to use the seniors who are 
about to graduate (and who have had 
the benefit of a year’s experience on 
the yearbook) to help train the staff 
that will put out the yearbook the fol- 


lowing year. By doing this, the new 
staff is not “green” when work be- 
gins on the yearbook the next fall. 

In some schools the yearbook staff 
is often made up of students who are 
not capable of being in other activi- 
ties. This, of course, is not desirable ; 
and a good yearbook cannot be put 
out by such a group. If a good year- 
book results from such a case the ad- 
visor has probably done most of the 
work—which is not desirable either. 

The staff is usually about as enthu- 
siastic about working on the yearbook 
as is the adviser. 


Arrange Finances 


After the staff has been chosen 
and oriented to the tasks to be done, 
a meeting should be called for the en- 
tire staff. This may have to be after 
school and should be early in the fall. 
In this meeting the details of the sales 
campaign should be explained to the 
staff. One of the most important 
things in a sales campaign is to set a 
deadline. This can be handled in two 
ways: The staff may sell subscrip- 
tions to the yearbook up to a certain 
publicized date and immediately ter- 
minate all sales. Or, the staff may 
hold a “bargain sale” early in the fall, 
and publicize a date after which the 
price will go up. In the first case, no 
subscriptions should be sold after the 
specified date. If it is not to the stu- 
dents’ advantage to purchase their 
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YEARBOOK 
SPONSOR! 


yearbook early in the year, they will 
not do so the following year—and if 
subscriptions are not sold early in the 
year, it becomes very difficult to esti- 
mate the total number of books to or- 
der from the publisher. 

An incentive plan is often a part of 
the successful sales campaign. An 
example of this would be to give a 
free yearbook to those students sell- 
ing more than twenty books. In a 
small school, the student might receive 
this yearbook for half price if he sold 
ten books. 

The school newspaper can be a very 
effective and inexpensive means of 
advertising during the yearbook sales 
campaign. Feature stories will arouse 
interest in the yearbook and thus 
boost sales. 

Another way to boost sales early in 
the fall is to give special savings at 
some particular time. It could be an- 
nounced, for instance, that a twenty- 
five cent discount would be given to 
those who purchase their yearbooks in 
the next fifteen minutes. This idea 
could be used as a “kickoff,” or for 
the first few minutes of the sales cam- 
paign. 

Although it is generally considered 
to be a better plan not to solicit ad- 
vertising for the school yearbook, it 
may be a necessary part of the financ- 
ing. If so, a meeting should be called 
for the advertising committee and the 
details explained to the committee. 
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The least objectionable method of 
advertising in the yearbook is not 
really advertising at all. It is merely 
a listing of acknowledgments or con- 
tributors in the back of the book. The 
names of contributors are listed for 
a contribution of five to ten dollars. 

The next least objectionable method 
is selling sponsorship of pages in the 
yearbook. For instance, the adver- 
tising staff might sell the sponsorship 
of a page for ten dollars. When this 
is done a notation such as, “Sponsored 
by Elmdale Dairy,” would appear at 
the bottom of the page in small print. 

The actual selling of advertising 
space has become objectionable in re- 
cent years and seems to be going out, 
Although it seems apparent to school 
people that such advertisements are 
seldom even read, some merchants 
feel they get more for their money 
when purchasing advertising space. 
Because of this, some schools still use 
this method. 


Arrange a Time Schedule 


Although the work on the yearbook 
should be a part of the curriculum, it 
usually is not. When the work in the 
yearbook is extracurricular, as it usu- 
ally is, it is best to get a certain time 
specified for the work. This is not 


always possible either. When it is 
not possible to do this, a time sched- 
ule must be worked out when each 


Grady N. Kimbrell 
Peabody High School 
Peabody, Kansas 


If you have questions about handling 
the yearbook, here are some answers. 


person has some free time for the 
yearbook. This must be done be- 
fore meetings can be regularly sched- 
uled or actual work can be started on 
the yearbook. 

After a time schedule has been 
worked out and times have been de- 
termined when groups and the entire 
staff can meet, it is very important to 
hold regular meetings. Matters of 
general policy concerning the whole 
staff should be considered and dis- 
cussed at meetings of the entire staff. 
It is well to have the editor conduct 
these meetings. Meetings of the en- 
tire staff are very important, but it is 
also necessary to meet with the vari- 
ous groups, such as the advertising 
staff, photographers, layout or make- 
up editors, copy readers, and other 
groups. It is also necessary to meet 
with individuals occasionally. This 
is especially true relevant to the edi- 
tor. 


Delegate Work 


One of the most important aspects 
of the production of the yearbook is 
the learning situation made available 
to the students. Thus, the advisor 
who is doing most of the work is 
neither being fair with himself (over- 
working himself) nor with the mem- 
bers of the yearbook staff. It is ap- 
parent, then, that the good advisor 
will not overwork himself, but will 
provide learning situations for the 
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members of the staff. To do this, the 
advisor must possess leadership and 
the ability to organize. 

It is also important that the staff 
editor not do all the work. * He is re- 
sponsible to the advisor and should 
see that the work is done as and when 
it should be done. He should be ever- 
conscious of deadlines but should 
delegate the actual work. The good 
editor is a supervisor. 


Organization and Theme 

The first actual work on the year- 
book itself should be the planning or 
the organization of the book. To plan 
the organization of the yearbook, a 
“dummy” should be made. By do- 
ing this, the staff is able to determine 
what copy and photographs are to be 
placed on each page, where they will 
be placed on the page, and how much 
space 1s to be allowed each class, or- 
ganization, ete. 

As the theme of the yearbook 
makes for a more pleasing, interest- 
ing book, it is important that it be 
carefully worked out and included in 
the organization of the book. The 
theme of the yearbook is usually 
carried out on the cover, inside cover 
(both front and back), and the divi- 
sion pages. Sometimes the theme is 
subdivided with the sub-theme ap- 
pearing on the division pages of the 
yearbook. 


Layout 


After the organization of the book 
has been planned in the dummy, the 
actual layout mats may be started. 
If the staff has been careful in or- 
ganizing the book page by page, it 
is a fairly simple matter to make up 
the layout mats. 

The first thing to be done is to get 
the needed photographs. In most 
schools the individual pictures of 
students are taken by a professional 
photographer. The staff photographer 
will take many snap shots around the 
school, as well as action shots of 
sports events. The staff photographer 
may also take pictures of various 
school organization groups, school 
buildings, and anything else needed 
by the layout editors. The staff pho- 
tographer should take the pictures ac- 
cording to the specifications of the 
editor and layout editors, and he 
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should have the prints ready for the 
layout editors when they are needed. 

If the pictures are made available 
to the layout editors as they are 
needed, the job of the layout people 
is made much easier. The pictures 
are trimmed and worked according 
to the directions furnished by the 
publisher. It is necessary for the 
students working on the layout mats 
to write copy which will explain those 
things which cannot be conveyed by 
pictures. Although a school year- 
book is essentially a pictorial chron- 
icle of the school year, it is important 
that some copy be included. Prob- 
ably the greatest criticism of today’s 
high school yearbooks is that they do 
not contain enough copy. 

Because of the fact that a school 
yearbook is essentially a_ pictorial 
chronicle, it is very necessary that the 
pictures be good. When pictures are 
brought in or returned from a photo- 
grapher they must be checked care- 
fully. 


Copy Reading, Mailing, and Distribution 


Yearbook publishing companies 
usually request that a certain num- 
ber of pages be completed and sent 
into the publisher by a_ specified 


deadline. ‘This might be called an 
“installment plan.’’ As these units 
or installments are completed, they 
are turned over to the copy readers 
for checking. After they have been 
read and passed by the copy readers, 
they should be checked by the staff 
editor—and ofinally by the yearbook 
advisor. 

As each of these installments is 
completed and checked for accuracy, 
they are mailed to the publisher. 
After all of the installments have 
been completed, checked, and mailed 
to the publishing company, a final 
copy showing how the book is to be 
organized should be sent to the pub- 
lisher. This will help avoid mistakes 
in putting the book together. If the 
final copy is mailed to the publisher by 
the specified date, the yearbooks are 
almost always returned to the school 
as specified in the contract. 

There are various methods of dis- 
tributing the books after they are re- 
turned. It is usually advisable to dis- 
cuss with the school principal the 
method of distribution as well as the 
best time for distribution. Many 
schools distribute the yearbooks at 
a “signing party,” usually during the 
last week of school. 


By Merle W. Wood 


Abraham Lincoln High School ~~ 
Des Moines, lowa 


safekeeping? 


In ancient times banks were simply benches or counters placed on city 
streets. Here foreign money was exchanged as well as the granting of 
loans. Would you like to deposit your funds in one of those ‘banks’ for 
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@ Students Using Practice Phones 


NE of the best criteria for 

judging the success of the office 
practice course is the measurement 
of the ease and confidence with which 
a student adapts himself to his first 
job. 

To make this transition from the 
classroom to the office as easy as pos- 
sible, the office practice course should 
be the step that will bridge the gap 
between the two. Therefore, the 
more practical office situations in 
which the student can be placed dur- 
ing the course, the more successtully 
will this purpose be accomplished. 


Telephone Training 


One unit that is especially practical 
in both secretarial and clerical office 
practice courses is telephone training. 
Thanks to the supplementary materia! 
provided by The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Company and the use of school tele- 
phone equipment, our business stu- 
dents actually use the telephone in 
office situations. 

Our school is an average-size high 
school in an industrial community. 
The majority of our graduates will 
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take jobs in small business offices 
having a staff of one, two, and three 
office employees. A small number 
of them eventually will work in the 
larger departmentalized offices of in- 
dustrial concerns. The telephone 
training that we give is similar to 
that which will be required in the 
small business office. 


Theory 


The first step in telephone train- 
ing is a study of correct telephone 
techniques from the textbook mate- 
rials and other reference sources. 
Bulletin-board displays and_ posters 
emphasize good telephone habits such 
as these: 

Get the Right Number 

Be a Good Listener 

Develop a Pleasing Telephone Per- 

sonality 

Identify Yourself 

Speak Directly into the Receiver 

Answer Promptly 

Transfer Calls Properly 

Keep Those Telephone Promises. 

At this time practice in using the 
telephone directory may be part of the 


PRACTICE 
MAKES 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


Rita Tucker 
Riverside High School 
Painesville, Ohio 


@ ©... the office practice course should 


be the step that will bridge the gap be- 
tween the classroom and the office.” 


course. Films available from the tele- 
phone company can also be part of 
the training. A partial list of such 
films are: 

Thought for Tomorrow 

The Invisible Receptionist 

Friendly Way 

The Big Day 

Thanks for Listening 

However, a thorough knowledge 
of how the phone should be answered 
does not mean necessarily that the 
student will be able to apply this 
knowledge. The second and third 
phases of the telephone training are, 
therefore, designed to apply this book 
knowledge. 


Teletrainer Practice 

The second phase enables the stu- 
dent to carry on telephone conversa- 
tions. For this we use The Ohio 
Bell Telephone Company’s Teletrain- 
er units. These units consist of two 
phones equipped with dial tone, busy 
signal, ring, etc. The sets have a 
connection for a tape recorder, so 
that the phones can be put in differ- 
ent rooms, practice calls made, and 
both conversations recorded. When 
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these conversations are played: back, 
the student has an opportunity to 
analyze his own voice quality and 
tone and thus detect any poor speech 
habits that he may want to try to im- 
prove. Practice cases and teacher’s 
manual are supplied with the sets. 
Fach practice case is done in both the 
right and the wrong way. 

Even better than the practice cases 
provided, is the use of practice cases 
that might take place in the school 
office. Students take turns answer- 
ing the phone for various admini- 
strators in the office. We review the 
methods for handling incoming calls 
when the called person is in the office 
but talking on another line, when the 
called person is out of the office, when 
the called person is in but does not 
want to take the call. We also prac- 
tice taking telephone messages, get- 
ting numbers and names of callers 
and recording them quickly and prop- 
erly on telephone-message pads. We 
point out characteristics that make 
the business call different from the 
personal call. 


Performance 


The third phase of telephone train- 
ing is practice in handling actual calls 
in the school office. Our school office 
is equipped with the cordless type 
private branch exchange. The switch- 
board has five outside lines and twelve 
extensions. The students are divided 
into groups of two or three and each 
group spends about three class periods 
in the office operating the switchboard 
and watching their classmates operate 
it. During this time each student will 
handle between fifteen and twenty 
calls as well as take care of inter- 
office calls between extensions. While 
this may seem a limited number of 
calls, it is an amount sufficient to elim- 
inate that fear or uneasiness that the 
majority of our students have when 
first required to take over the phone 
on the job. For additional practice, 
often the administrators and _ office 
personnel will accumulate any rou- 
tine calls that must be made during 
the day and let the office-practice stu- 
dent make the calls for them. 

After this limited amount of tele- 
phone training, most of our students 
are able to handle the calls with poise 
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and confidence so that no harm has 
been done to the public relations of 
the school during the period that we 
have had student switchboard attend- 
ants. 

This program has worked success- 
fully for us. We have had the co- 
operation of our administrators and 
office personnel. In fact, it gives the 
administrator a chance to see the class 


in operation without making a formal 
observation. It also affords the reg- 
ular switchboard attendant a little ex- 
tra time to get caught up on other 
duties. The students enjoy the va- 
riety and activity the training pro- 
gram provides and what is most im- 
portant they learn to like serving at 
the switchboard because they are 
learning to be good operators. 


PROFESSIONAL INTERESTS OF BUSINESS TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 59) 


ality. Consequently, a business teach- 
er’s participation in the community’s 
religious life should prove very help- 
ful to him in aiding students, indirect- 
ly and on a strictly non-denomina- 
tional basis, to realize and appreci- 
ate important values in the living of 
a good life in business and other life 
experiences. 

In these and other ways, the inter- 
ests of a successful business teacher 
become identified with his community. 
To be sure, if his school or college is 
located in a great metropolitan area, 
it may be somewhat more difficult to 
play a personal and significant role in 
the community life, but it is still pos- 
sible and important to do so. 

Interest in Professional Associa- 
tions of Business and General Educa- 
tion. The successful business teacher 
is also sincerely interested in the 
building of strong and useful associ- 
ations of business education and of 
education in general. He takes out 
membership in some of these organi- 
zations, attends their meetings, and is 
willing to do his part in their pro- 
grams of services in conventions and 
publications. 

When he learns that only one out 
of three of the business teachers in 
his particular state has paid member- 
ship dues to his state business cdu- 
cation association, and that only one 
out of six attends the state or regional 
meetings, he becomes deeply con- 
cerned about this serious lack of pro- 
fessional interest and support that 
business teachers, in general, are 
showing. He proceeds to join with 
other leaders to do everything pos- 
sible to improve the quality and quan- 
tity of professional services of his 
state organization in the hope that 
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business teachers will be stimulated 
more and more to want to fulfill their 
professional responsibility to busi- 
ness education and to themselves in 
their teaching positions. 

When successful business teachers 
in sufficient numbers in a given state 
become truly dedicated to the develop- 
ment of a strong state association of 
business education, such an associa- 
tion, in turn, should become most in- 
fluential in the realization and mainte- 
nance of a strong business education 
service agency in the state depart- 
ment of education—an agency to 
serve all phases of business educa- 
tion. The present situation in most 
state departments of education of this 
nation is that they are organized to 
serve mostly and mainly the one phase 
of business education that is subsi- 
dized by Federal funds. And the 
same kind of situation is likewise un- 
fortunately true in the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

When the professional interest of 
a majority of successful business 
teachers grows strong enough in 
united purpose and determined effort 
in powerful organizations of business 
education, this regrettable situation in 
the majority of the states and in the 
U. S. Office of Education can and 
will be corrected. How soon this 
happy day will come to pass is square- 
ly up to the unselfish and devoted pro- 
fessional leadership of our state, re- 
gional, and national associations of 
business education, working effective- 
ly together as a_ well-coordinated 
team in a national policy-making and 
action-taking agency that is set up, in 
part, to achieve the provision of great- 
ly needed state-wide and nation-wide 
services to business education. 
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ANY articles are written em- 

phasizing the need for students’ 
skills to reach the vocational level. 
Do you know what this vocational 
level is in the area that your students 
will be seeking employment? If 
someone asked you to state your 
goals in shorthand and typewriting, 
could you give them an answer that 
you would be able to justify? Per- 
haps your students are strong in 
typewriting and weak in shorthand 
or vice versa. Maybe they are weak 
in some other area. 

Why not take a survey in the area 
that serves your graduates? By tak- 
ing a survey you can have first-hand 
information that will enable you to 
analyze your methods and try to 
work out some means of overcoming 
this weakness. 


Preparing the Questionnaire 


Just what will be included in the 
survey? ‘First, make a list of all the 
businesses in the locality where your 
graduates are likely to work. The 
telephone directories are a good 
source for addresses. The class can 
be divided into groups and then as- 
signed a certain town for which each 
group will gather addresses. 


In compiling the questionnaire lét 
the class ask questions that seem to 
be of interest to them. The questions 
should be ones that are easily an- 
swered with either a check mark or 
a few words in order not to take too 
much of the businessmen’s time. For 
example: 


How many words a minute do you 
expect typists to type ? 
30 40- 50- 60: or 


more 


Is the rate per minute based upon 
gross words, correct words, or net 
words per minute? 


Do you use Manual or Elec- 
tric typewriters in your office? 


In hiring applicants how much 
emphasis do you place on their scho- 
lastic records? 

Great deal ——- Some —— Very 
little None —— 


Following are other questions that 
might be included : 
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determine business 


requirements 


“If someone asked you to state your goals in shorthand and 
typewriting, could you give them an answer that you would 


be able to justify?” 


Paul M. Thomas 


Grant Park Community Unit School 


Grant Park, Illinois 


How fast must the applicant be 
able to take dictation? Is this based 
on dictation for 3 minutes, 5 minutes 
or longer 

Approximately what per cent of 
the secretary’s time is spent in typing 
and in taking dictation? 

What kinds of office machines are 
used most in your office (s) ? Should 
students have an acquaintanceship 
knowledge of the machines or a 


To what benefits are your em- 
ployees entitled—company insurance, 
sick leave, hospitalization, vacation 
with pay, overtime, others ? 

What is the minimum age at which 
you hire employees? 

Do you expect your employees to 
live in the city or can they commute 
daily from their homes? 

Is there any religious or racial 
preference in hiring office help? 


“Answers for each question must be sorted and tabulated.” 


workable knowledge 

How much filing is required? What 
systems are used most — alphabetic, 
numeric, geographic, or subject’ 

What qualities do you expect your 
employees to possess other than the 
necessary skills? 

What is your starting salary ? How 
often are raises given? 

How many hours a week do your 
employees work ? 


Leave a place for the businesses to 
write any comments that they feel 
might ‘be of help. In the survey I 
conducted, I found these comments 
to be of great value. Many employers 
stated that their employees could not 
spell or use correct English. Some 
commented that they thought the use 
of the survey was an excellent idea 
to bring the school and businesses 
closer together. 
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These are some of the major areas 
that you might want to look into. 
Probably there are others that you 
will want to include in your survey. 
It is my opinion that unless we know 
what the requirements and standards 
are for the businesses in which stu- 
dents seek employment, we are not 
going to be able to give our students 
the training and guidance that they 
need. 

The questionnaire is more likely to 
be filled out and returned if a stamped- 
addressed envelope is enclosed. Don’t 
expect a 100 percent return because 
this is very seldom achieved. 

Along with the questionnaire be 
sure to enclose a letter that explains 
the purpose of the survey that you 
are conducting. 


Using the Survey 

A business survey is a good project 
for your secretarial or office practice 
class. It will be better if the students 
think that it is their idea to conduct 
the survey. Irom experience | have 
found that students have more inter- 
est if they are doing work that they 
feel they have had a part in planning. 
Of course, the teacher will be guiding 
and in part directing their thoughts 
and ideas. 

While the class is waiting for the 
questionnaires to be returned, each 
member of the class can find all the 
information he can about one or two 
jobs in which he thinks he is most 
interested—secretary, typist, file clerk, 
stenographer, receptionist, bookkeep- 

Much interest is aroused as the 
checked questionnaires come in. Stu- 
dents are very anxious to know how 
many come each day. As they read 
over the returned 
comments such as these will be heard, 
“This company expects its secretaries 
to take dictation at 100 words per 
minute,” or “The starting salary for 
Company X is not as much as for 
Company Y in another town.” 

When you feel that most of the 
questionnaires have been returned, 
your next step is to compile this in- 
formation into some kind of report. 
The number of students that it will 
take to compile this information will 
naturally depend upon the number 


questionnaires, 
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of questionnaires. The teacher can 
ask for volunteers to do this com- 
pilation or assign it to a group as a 
special project. Answers 
question must be sorted and tabu- 
lated. After the data have been com- 
pleted, be sure that each student in 
the class has an opportunity to read 
them. By all means turn in a copy 
of the report to the superintendent. 
Let him know what you are doing 


for each 


artyping artyping artyping 
artyping artyping artyping 
artyping 
artyping 
artyping 
artyping artyping artyping 


artyping 


and how you plan to use the data. 

The class now has definite goals 
toward which to work. Here they 
have first-hand 
what businesses expect of them. This 
will be more meaningful to them than 
if the teacher had told them. 

As a result of this survey, it is my 
opinion that high school graduates 
will take their place in the business 
world with more ease and confidence. 


information as to 


artyping artyping artyping 
artyping artyping artyping 
artyping 
artyping 
artyping 
artyping artyping artyping 


INDIAN CHIEF 
Judy Wible 


Galena Park Senior High School 
Galena Park, Texas 


There are so many individual strokes in this 
estimate them. The typist used practically all of the techniques available for making the 
design look like a photograph. Shading was accomplished by the use of a variety of char- 
acters and by striking over in some instances. The characters used: zero, hyphen, underscore, 
parenthesis, apostrophe, asterisk, and diagonal. The almost continuous lines are successions 
of underscores. The carriage was controlled both horizontally and vertically to get the 


characters close together. 


This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this 
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Enriching 


“The newer approach to business law has brought about a meaningful 


course that is consumer-oriented . . 


. with time and energy freed from 


tense concentration on excessive content (to enjoy) an enriched pro- 


gram of instruction.” 


HE business law course of an 

earlier generation had as its goal 
the acquisition of many technical 
terms and the memorization of nu- 
merous rules of law. Since the 
course called for extensive coverage, 
its dominant note was one of. drill. An 
undertone of tension accompanied an 
overtone of incessant rushing in or- 
der to prevent one’s falling behind 
and, alas, not “covering”? the term’s 
work, As Lewis Carroll’s Red Queen 
had occasion to remark in “Through 
the Looking-Glass,” ‘‘Now, here, you 
see it takes all the running you can 
do to keep in the same place.” 

Because of the vastness of its con- 
tent, the various lofty objectives—if 
at all present—were confined to the 
introductory page of the syllabus. 
Surely, no visit to any class by even 
the most discerning observer would 
have discovered any evidence of the 
existence of these noble objectives. 
As is well known, when there is in- 
sufficient time for both content and 
intangibles, the intangibles fall by the 
wayside. In retrospect, one wonders 
whether the tangibles did not also 
suffer as a result of the neglect of 
the intangibles. 

The newer approach to business 
law has changed all this. Through 
the streamlining of content, a mean- 
ingful course that is consumer-ori- 
ented has evolved. The elimination 
of much of the earlier content has 
removed the tension from the class- 
room climate. And with time and 
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energy freed from tense concentra- 
tion on excessive content, it has be- 
come possible to offer an enriched 
program of instruction. 

How can such enrichment be car- 
ried out? A number of ways to en- 
rich the classroom situation will be 
considered briefly. The sequence of 
items is a random one, since they do 
not lend themselves to any logical or 
psychological classification. 


Homely Illustrations 


When _ illustrative 
drawn from the daily lives of the pu- 
pils—both at home and at school—a 
sense of identification is established, 
interest is aroused, and learning is fa- 
cilitated. The leaving of a suit at the 
tailor’s or having a gown made for 
the senior prom are typical problems 
culled from the daily lives of the pu- 
pils which can serve as the basis for 
the consideration of legal concepts 
and principles. 


problems are 


Reference to the Current Scene 


The newspapers offer a plethora of 
materials that can be incorporated to 
illustrate principles. These consist 
either of current events that have a 
bearing on the law, accounts of legis- 
lation under way, or reports of ma- 
jor court decisions. Such questions 
as compulsory auto insurance, legal- 
ization of bingo, extension of the vot- 
ing franchise to eighteen-year-olds 
are but a few which the reader will 
recall as having been given extensive 


‘the past. 


I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


treatment. These items in and of 
themselves hold student interest and 
serve the added purpose of getting 
the pupil to realize that law is vi- 
brant, that law is real, that law is re- 
lated to life itself. 
Exploration Into the Past 

The inquiring mind is eager to 
learn how the present evolved out of 
Being steeped in history 
and hoary with tradition, law offers 


‘many opportunities for satisfying the 


curiosity of the inquiring mind. While 
there is not enough time to trace the 
origin of every present-day practice 
or even to follow the evolution of a 
specific law to its present-day form, 
nor is it the purpose of the course to 
demonstrate how today’s social order 
grew out of the past, an occasionally 
brief treatment in this area of enrich- 
ment is quite stimulating. The law 
governing necessaries for minors, the 
origin of factory safety and inspec- 
tion laws, and the story of the forma- 
tion of Lloyd’s of London fall into 
this category. 
Legal Oddities 

Laws are made by people of one 
generation to meet the needs of that 
generation. There are times, how- 
ever, when needs change and the new 
generation does not go to the trouble 
of altering the laws. It simply hopes 
that by disuse an out-dated law will 
fall into discard. This feature has 
been played up considerably by some 
of our cartoonists. 
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There are also various quirks that 
are peculiar to the working of the 
law as there would be with any other 
social institution. The particular 
oddities can serve occasionally as in- 
terest arousers and as the bases for 
worthwhile instruction. For example, 
some unusual policies that were writ- 
ten over the years can be useful in 
teaching the concepts of risk and in- 
surable interest; special plaques 
affixed to the surface of the cement 
sidewalk on some of the public 
streets of our big cities can assist in 
the teaching of easements. 

Practices and Procedures 

So much of the class work is cir- 
cuitous in nature that pupils (and 
sometimes teachers too) are in ig- 
norance of what is actually going on. 
We talk about a title search, but do 
our pupils know exactly how the 
search is conducted? Similarly with 
extradition proceedings ; the selection 
of a jury—or, better still, a grand 
jury; and the activities of the small 
claims court. These are but a few 
illustrations of areas in which more 
light needs to be shed so that people 
will be in a position to know what 
they are talking about when they use 
certain terms very glibly. An under- 
standing that goes beyond the mere 
familiarity with terms cannot be ex- 
pected if instruction is confined to a 
passing reference to the terms. 


Exploding Popular Myths 

In its evolution over the years, the 
race has carried along with it certain 
myths which seem to persist and thus 
becloud complete understanding. 
Without doubt, one of the purposes 
of education is to have these myths 
supplanted by facts. It follows that 
one of the purposes of the study of 
law is to have legal myths and mis- 
conceptions about the law replaced by 
facts. An example of the poor under- 
standing about legal terms is the stig- 
ma attached to a person’s being in- 
dicted, which implies that indictment 
is synonymous with guilt. 

An ever-present obstacle is the per- 
sistent notion that a “contract” is 
necessarily a written agreement. 
Such semantic abberations impede 
proper communication of ideas and 
frequently cause mis-interpretation 
of problems. The popular notion 
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that, where tender of money payment 
is offered and refused, the creditor is 
relieved of his obligation for the debt 
is another instance of popular myths 
that have entrenched themselves in 
our culture. The mere teaching of 
the law in the traditional manner will 
not remove the popular misconcep- 
tions about the law. Special attention 
on the teacher’s part is required to 
remove the incorrect notions which 
have become part of our group think- 


ing. 


Clues to Word Meanings 

Much of the understanding in law 
is dependent on the understanding of 
its terminology. Therefore, learn- 
ing can be facilitated considerably 
when the words that cause difficulty 
are identified and then an etymologi- 
cal factor is discovered that can serve 
as a guide or clue to the meaning of 
the word. “Tricks” of this kind re- 
duce the need for memorizing; con- 
sequently, they are always welcomed 
by the pupils. 

For example, pupils can be made to 
see the relationship between plaintiff 
and complaint by identifying the 
plaintiff as the one who makes a com- 
plaint against another party, simi- 
larly, the defendant is the one who 
has to defend himself against the 
charges listed in the complaint. 

The origin of suit from sue is ac- 
ceptable to the pupils, and can be 
further fixed in the pupils’ minds 
with the more familiar though longer 
version, the lawsuit. In this connec- 
tion, it might be pointed out that the 
shorter (and “fancier”) word, ma- 
terial, can be understood without diffi- 
culty when it is related to the longer 
and more common word, immaterial. 
The pupils know that “it is immate- 
rial’ means it does mot matter; a 
“material alteration” would mean an 
alteration or change that does matter. 

The pupils will also be receptive 
to the notion that a conditional sale is 
a sale to which there are conditions or 
“strings” attached, the most impor- 
tant condition being that the final 
payment be made before the customer 
becomes the owner. Similarly, a 
sale “on approval” can be understood 
better by saying that it becomes a sale 
(title passing) “if approval” is given 
or “when approval” is shown. 


Stories Behind the Words 

There are any number of fascinat- 
ing stories that. specific legal terms 
conjure up. The survival of names 
assigned to documents according to 
the opening words in their original 
Latin version accounts for the use of 
such names as affidavit and manda- 
mus. (Incidentally, law is not unique 
in this respect; one can easily list the 
names of various prayers that are 
designated by the first words appear- 
ing in them.) 

An appreciation of the tedious 
work involved in the affixing of the 
early forms of seals helps explain the 
legal status of a document under seal 
at common law. The early practices 
of the Italian banker who transacted 
his business outdoors on his bench in 
the public square and who continued 
his activities until he met with re- 
verses, at which time he would re- 
verse his bench and call out, “banca 
rotta’’ (the bench is broken) is an in- 
teresting forerunner of our present 
bankruptcy. 

Accounts of early travelers and 
highwaymen will help explain why 
special laws were instituted for inn- 
keepers and common carriers. The 
corrupt use of English by some ob- 
scure railway clerk who designated a 
certain variety of shipping document 
as a straight bill of lading because 
the shipment was to go “straight” to 
the person named and to no one else 
is another example that comes to 
mind. 

It might be mentioned in passing 
that the habitual misuse of some 
words by the public can prove 
troublesome to pupils. A specific 
illustration can be found in a spec- 
tacular use of the expression, public 
enemy. Some years ago, J. Edgar 
Hoover publicly denounced Dillinger, 
a notorious criminal, by branding 
him as “Public Enemy Number 1.” 
This connotation has persisted in the 
public mind. A knowledge of the 
story behind the misuse of this word 
will account for the pupils’ tendency 
to identify “public enemies” with 
gangsters and criminals instead of 
people with whom our country is at 
war. Knowledge of this kind helps 
anticipate stumbling-blocks in the 
study of law. 

(To be continued) 
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bossed in pure white relief. 
instill an international flavor. 


RIGHT: Centerline Corporation’s simple black and grey letterhead on white stock spells both conservatism and modernism 
modern type face is combined with an eye-catching center line idea through the two largest letters. 
conveying the end-use idea. 


letterhead’s completeness . . . 


FR NEW YORK, INC 


STREET, SEW CORK 19 PLATA 


WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


HOW IMPORTANT 


GOOD 


OW important is letterhead de- 
sign? It’s mighty important in 
nearly all businesses, although many 
firms are prone to overlook it. Some 
of the greatest aesthetic crimes in this 
world are put into the mail to serve 
as letterheads. 

In mail selling, or customer corre- 
spondence, the letterhead’s appear- 
ance—its design and the impression 
it makes—are of paramount impor- 
tance. It’s difficult to sway a cus- 
tomer’s thinking if the salesman’s 
necktie is askew, or his shirt left over 
from last week. It’s equally true with 
a letter. 

If the letterhead fails to make a 
good impression, time is wasted. The 
letterhead implies, “we’re dependable, 
we're smart, we make good bolts,” ; 
the battle is half won. And- any 
letterhead can do just that. 


This article is reprinted in part, by permission, 
from The Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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LETTERHEAD DESIGN? 


To be sure, all letterheads can’t 
look the same—just as all advertise- 
ments can’t, or all girls can’t. Styles 
change, but the fundamentals of good 
design stay the same. 


Two Elements for Successful 
Letterheads 

1. The functional element covers 
the who you are, what you do, how 
you can be reached. In short this 
element should cover the name and 
contact information. A_ letterhead 
should include the company name, 
address, telephone number and _ per- 
haps cable address, if that’s impor- 
tant. Did you ever get a letter which 
fails to include the telephone number 
formation, forcing you to look in 
the book? Many letterheads in the 
“flow of commerce” err on this one. 

How about product information ? 
Yes, to a degree. The letterhead 
should make clear the kind of com- 
pany and the products made. But it 


entriline corpOration 


140 CEDAR GT YORK 
PHONE WORTH 21420 
Come 


LEFT: L'Oreal of Paris creates a distinguished atmosphere with their aristocratic, three-color letterhead. Type above the two stripes is em- 
Upper stripe is royal blue; lower stripe, red. The embossed name is a framework of striking colors 


‘which 


Crisp, 
The small illustration adds to the 


Joseph G. Koelbel 
Vice-President, R.O.H. Hill, Inc. 
New York 


should be limited to one or two prod 
ucts or product lines. A descriptive 
slogan or some brief explanatory ma- 
terial should also be given. This in- 
formation should be comprehensive, 
but brief—sometimes symbolic. 

Old time letterheads, with the labor- 
ious list of products, offices, partners, 
and telephone numbers are out of 
date. At least they should be. A good 
criteria is to tell who, what, and where 

and no more. 

2. The appeal or impressive ele- 
ment is concerned with everything 
that affects the appearance of the 
letterhead: type, layout, paper selec- 
tion, color. 

What color or colors of ink ? What 
process will be used? How will the 
letter itself be produced ? 


Layout and Design 


What about layout? Let’s not for- 
get that the primary purpose of any 
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letterhead is to serve as a frame, as 
a carrier for the sales message being 
sent . . . or the sad news about the 
price increase—or merely the mixed 
news that more orders will not be 
taken. In every case, the letterhead 
itself should only serve to get the 
message to the reader as easily as 
possible. 

The letter should be the focal point 
on the page. The design of the letter- 
head should not interfere with the 
message. It should leave ample room 
for an ample story. The layout 
should convey the company’s person- 
ality, its attitude. And it should be 
up-to-date. That doesn’t mean it 
should use only the latest type faces, 
or hand lettering. It can convey an 
air of antiquity; but the impression, 
except in some rare instances, should 
be that “This letterhead was built for 
and is used by 20th century business- 
men”. 

Use of modern faces, in the right 
current-day design, can do more to 
convey the “we’ve been selling bolts 
since 1732” attitude than a deliberate 
hearkening to a style lifted bodily 
from that era. 

The design (placement of visual 
elements ), choice of type, color, stock, 
and production process ought to bear 
some relation to the business. It’s 
probably pretty obvious that a lingerie 
marketer would accomplish more with 
a frilly, lacy letterhead than a ship- 
building concern. A motif inspired 
by the product to be sold can be 
worked@in neatly to convey an attitude 
and make a good appearance. 


What About a Slogan? 

The slogans may be part of the 
letterhead or placed at the bottom of 
the sheet? Even some copy down 
the side, if properly done, can really 
make a wonderful impression. 


What About Processes? 


What process can be used? What 
combination of processes? Some 
pretty thorough checking in direct 
mail circles some time ago, provided 
little evidence of any mailing tests to 
determine the effect of the process 
used for letterhead production. En- 
graving does build prestige and helps 
establish confidence. In fact, dur- 
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ing World War II, some businesses 
were built up by firms who had no 
offices, just an engraved letterhead 
and a mailing address. 

There’s no dispute with the idea 
that engraving on a properly designed 
letterhead is the “piece de resistance”. 
Not every use justifies the cost of en- 
graving. These questions must be 
considered: How many letterheads 
are used in a year? If there are 
some mass mailings, should both en- 
graved letterheads as well as less ex- 
pensive ones be used? Engraved 
letterheads are worth a test. Engrav- 
ing is more expensive; but after all, 
there’s only one Rolls Royce. 


Is Color Worth It? 


Color also is a function of the bud- 
get. It’s hard to accomplish without 
color what can be done with it. Used 
to accent a word or words, or an 
idea, it adds to the letter. Used simply 
for the sake of color, color is wasted. 
Color on the trademark, color on the 
seal can be used to give stature. 

Color costs more; but the addi- 
tional cost is rewarding. Probably 
the better impression of a well-done 
colorful letterhead will help sales per- 
centage. But like most questions in 
mail selling, this can be determined 
only by testing. 


Type Sizes and Faces 


Type size and face selection require 
a good serise of design. The letter is 
not a billboard. The letterhead can 
be read close up, so that type faces, 
even the largest on the sheet, can be 
kept small—say 12 point or so. Sizes 


should look well together. The small- 
est size? Even 6-point faces can be 
read. 

The same is true for type faces. 
Occasionally mixtures of script and 
italics, serif and sanserifs are found 
that make an artistic soul cringe. Yes, 
old and new faces can be mixed, but 
to do it takes more talent than the 
average amateur possesses. 


How About Colored Stock? 


Colored stock? Of course if the 
shade is not obnoxious. Given a pile 
of letters on a desk, the one on col- 
ored stock immediately stands out. 
It calls itself to the prospect’s atten- 
tion, even though the full sheet isn’t 
visible. Pastel shades are best, as the 
brilliant tones distract and clash with 
some inks. 


What Sheet Size Is Best? 


Many companies have letterheads 
in several sizes—one for regular busi- 
ness use, another (smaller) for top 
executive use. Specially prepared 
executive stationery is effective for 
a more personal touch. 

Miniature stationery can be at- 
tached to a catalog; a tiny replica of 
the real letterhead, with a short mes- 
sage, will make a favorable impres- 
sion. If it is engraved, so much the 
better. 

No matter what size, design, or 
color is chosen, quality in stationery 
should be the watchword. To get the 
reader’s confidence, impress him with 
a quality letterhead that signifies the 
stability and dependability of the 
firm. 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
Tue JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question : 


Does your shorthand class pattern sometimes bore even you? 


If they will read Mr. Rainey’s article on the last page of this magazine 
they may find some of his ideas appealing; others surprising. 
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Weekly goal sheets for 


“Characteristic of teachers everywhere, some instructors liked these sheets a great 
deal, others were less enthusiastic about them, and some liked them not at all.” 


Eprror’s Note: These goal sheets 
were worked out at the university 
level. Some teachers may want to 
make their own adaptation, as Dr. 
Green suggests. Many high school 
teachers, however, will find these 
scores to be quite reasonable for their 
typing classes. 


EVERAL years ago, some of us 

in our department worked out and 
used a series of weekly goal sheets 
for typewriting classes that might be 
adaptable and helpful to other teach- 
ers. 

There was nothing startling or 
original about these series of weekly 
goals which we mimeographed and 
passed out to the students, but some 
of us found that they provided excel- 
lent motivation for increased effort 
on the part of our students. They 
also served as a partial criteria to 
help standardize grading procedures 
among the various sections of type- 
writing classes. Characteristic of 
teachers everywhere, some instruc- 
tors liked these sheets a great deal, 
others were less enthusiastic about 
them, and some liked them not at all. 
Also, characteristic of any teaching 
device that attempts to standardize 
grading procedures for a number of 
sections or classes, the weekly goal 
sheets “fitted” some classes well but 
were too low or too high for others. 
Standardization is a “sometime” 
thing (as the song from “Porgy and 
Bess” says about “lovin’”) to be 
handled carefully always. 

As with anything else in teaching, 
the best way for a teacher to decide 
whether or not such sheets will help 
get results in his classes is for him to 
make up his own weekly goal sheets 
and to try them out. Perhaps as a 
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starter, it would help to hear about 
ours and to use them as a sort of 
“base” from which adaptations can 
then be made. 


Set-up For Which Sheets Were 
Worked Out 

At the time that these particular 
weekly goal sheets were used, our de- 
partment offered but three terms of 
typewriting, each term approximately 
from ten to ten-and-a-half weeks in 
length, disregarding “Final Week” 
wherein each class meets for one two- 
hour examination session. Although 
there were terms when the number 
of periods a week allotted for typing 
classes Was as many as seven (for 
the intermediate and advanced 
classes), for the most part, classes 
met for four periods a week. To 
build vocational skills within ap- 
proximately thirty weeks was quite a 
challenge. We needed all the strong 
motivation we could find. 

With the addition of a fourth term 
of typewriting, which has been in- 
terpolated between the beginning 
typewriting and intermediate type- 
writing classes, and with the re-vamp- 
ing, as a consequence, of the char- 
acter of the subject matter and the 
objectives of the last two terms of 
typewriting, these particular goal 
sheets that we are about to examine 
no longer fit our particular situation 
—with the exception of the first term. 
However, the idea back of the sheets 
is still sound; and the sheets will 
serve to show how such weekly goal 
sheets can be worked out for any 
typing class at any level. 


What Weekly Goal Sheets Look Like 


Sample sheets, one for each of the 
three terms of typewriting, are shown 


Helen Hinkson Green 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing 


here. Purposely, two ways of set- 
ting up the material are shown. 
Some teachers like to set up such 
sheets so that the student reads 
“crosswise” to follow through an 
“A” rating for any given week (as 
in the sheet for “Beginning Type- 
writing.”’) Other teachers like to set 
up the sheets so that the student reads 
“down” in a column to follow 
through any particular rating for a 
week. Choose the pattern you like 
best from these or from other possi- 
bilities you might dream up for your 


own. 


Points to Note Concerning the 
Weekly Goal Sheets 

Immediately, it can be seen that 
there is overlapping from one term 
to another and that there are occasion- 
ally inconsistencies in amount of 
progress required to reach a new goal. 
These inconsistencies resulted, no 
doubt, from the fact that the stand- 
ards were unvalidated by any sort of 
scientific procedure and _ represent 
at best the “judgment” placements 
arrived at by several instructors, who 
found it necessary frequently to com- 
promise among themselves. How- 
ever a careful scrutiny shows that the 
“range” in any given score group for 
any given term usually varies only 
from a 10-word improvement to a 14- 
word improvement for the term. Cer- 
tainly such reasonable improvement 
puts the goals well within the limits 
of attainment and gives heed to the 
old pedagogical maxim that “goals 
and objectives must be reasonably at- 
tainable.” 

Undoubtedly, any teacher reading 
this and desiring to play around with 
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the idea in his own classes will want 
and need to vary the goals to suit his 
own particular situation and students. 
For example, those on a semester 
basis will certainly not use the first 
term’s goals as their terminal goals. 
Nor will these first-term goals shown 
above be identical with the first-quar- 
ter goals for most teachers on a 
semester basis. Among the best cri- 
teria for setting up a set of weekly 
goal sheets are these two: (a) “What 
does my own past experience show 
me that I can reasonably expect of 
my students?” and (b) “what are the 
results that teachers in comparable 
situations are getting?’ Then add on 
a little something for good measure. 
There is another maxim to take into 
consideration always that says, “You 
get, by and large, what you expect of 
students? Aim high. You'll come 
out with better results every time. 
Besides, the weekly goal sheets really 
do a fine job of motivating students 
to increased effort. It’s fun for a 
student to see where he is going and 
to note his progress. 

A second point to note concerning 
those weekly goal sheets are the 
“notes” at the bottom of each set of 
goals. They bring out a different 
point of emphasis for each of the 
three terms. In the beginning class, 
two-thirds of the final grade depends 
upon the student’s progress in skill, 
a skill made up of two component 
parts—speed and accuracy. For a 
beginning class this would seem a 
sensible division to many teachers. In 


WEEKLY GOALS FOR FIVE-MINUTE TIMINGS FOR BEGINNING TYPEWRITING 
(gwpm—gross words per minute) 


Third week* 
Total 

A 

B 


Fourth week 


A 
B 
Cc 


Fifth week 


A 
B 
Cc 


Sixth week 
A 

B 

CG 


0-3 errors 
26 up gwpm 
19-25 
13-18 


0-2 errors 
30 up gwpm 
23-29 
15-22 


0-2 errors 
32 up gwpm 
25-31 
17-24 


errors 
34 up gwpm 
27-33 

19-26 


4-6 errors 
28 up gwpm 
21-27 
15-20 


3-5 errors 
32 up gwpm 
25-31 
17-24 


3-5 errors 
34 up gwpm 
27-33 
19-26 


2-3 errors 
36 up gwpm 
29-30 
21-28 


Each score advances 2 words each week and errors remain stationary. 


* No goals are listed for the first two weeks when the keyboard is being learned. 


7-10 errors 
30 up gwpm 
23-29 
17-22 


6-9 errors 
34 up gwpm 
27-33 

19-26 


6-9 errors 
36 up gwpm 
29-35 

21-28 


4-5 errors 
38 up gwpm 
31-37 

23-30 


Note: Final attainment in speed and accuracy determines the grade earned in skill. Two-thirds 
of the final grade will depend on this. 


WEEKLY GOALS FOR FIVE-MINUTE WRITINGS FOR SECOND TERM OF TYPEWRITING 


Grade B 
Gross wpm 


4 to I! omitted 


(seldom a full week) 


Grade for entire course to be determined as tollows: 


Total Errors 


nw — nw — 


0-1 
2-3 
45 


Grade C 
Gross wpm 


21-28 
23-30 
25-32 


23-30 
25-32 
27 34 


25-32 
27-34 
29-36 


41-48 
43-50 
45-51 


based on Timed Writings and Individual's Improvement. 


29-35 
31-37 
33-39 


31-37 
33-39 
35-41 


33-39 
35-41 
37-43 


49-52 
51-53 
52-54 


Grade A 
Gross wpm 


36 up 
38 up 
40 up 


38 up 
40 up 
42 up 


40 
42 
44 


53 
54 
55 


s the first ten weeks, the major empha- 


based on Tests. 
sis has been upon developing type- 


4, based on Acceptable Problems handed in. (All problems must be done in class.) 


Bs: d 
i writing skill; therefore it is logical 
eC that the major portion of the grade is 
. represented by the skill attainment. SCALE FOR TIME WRITINGS FOR THIRD TERM OF TYPEWRITING 
ey (To those teachers on a_ semester Grade C Grade B Grade A 
4 basis who prefer to develop higher Week Total Errors Gross wpm Gross wpm Gross wpm 
speeds before refining accuracy, a 0-1 31-38 39-45 46 up 
imple 2-3 33-40 41-47 48 

simple juggling of the speed and ac 36.42 

curacy requirements would give goals 

x The note at the bottom of the sec- 4.5 27-44 45-50 5 
ond term’s sheet changes the ratio $6.40 “sae 59 
that skill development plays in the 2-3 37-44 45.50 
: final grade for the term. For this 4-5 39-46 47-51 52 

term the percentage of the final grade 
iv smonstrati skill | 
derived from demonstration of on 54.55 { 
E drops from ty-o-thirds to one-fourth. usually omitted) 23 50-54 56-58 59 

45 


Greater emphasis is given during this 50-55 58-59 60 j 


term to developing typing “power” or Improvement: 15 words—A; 10-14 words—B; 5-9 words—C. 
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the ability to put the skill to work. 
(There are teachers who would quar- 
rel with this radical drop in em- 
phasis at so early a point—the writ- 
er among them; but again, the beauty 
in developing similar sheets for per- 
sonal use is that they can be adapted 
to personal needs. ) 

For the third term’s sheet, the note 
indicates that emphasis is placed up- 
on improvement. Thus the student 
who enters the class already achiev- 
ing the “top” rating on the sheet is 
forced to find a new ceiling for him- 
self not shown on the sheet. The 
note on this third sheet gives no set 
ratio concerning the component part 
of the final grade to be derived from 
the skill improvement. Frequently, 
students help decide the ratio which 
various phases of the work shall have 
in the final mark. How far students 
can be allowed to go in helping to 
formulate goals and grading policies 
depends, among other things, upon 
how much practice they have had in 
doing these things. Usually a class 
will be pretty sensible in helping de- 
termine grading procedures if the 
matter is presented properly. : 

A third point to note is the wide 
range of objectives—nine each week 
~—with three possible combinations of 
speed and accuracy at each of three 
levels of achievement, A, B, or C. 
Note particularly that there is no 
mention of a D classification. This 
absence of a D range on the goal 
sheets seemed to produce a fine effect. 
The old “Out of sight, out of mind” 
apparently worked a minor miracle. 
Students apparently forgot that they 
could qualify for a passing grade be- 
low the level signified on the lowest 
column of the weekly-goals. They 
all tried to qualify for the C range 
at least. Psychologically, the omis- 
sion of a D range seems to have been 
very sound. 


Values Inherent in Weekly Goal Sheets 


Before trying out any teaching de- 
vice, it is well to put in writing the 
possible values and the possible bad 
points it might have. The values to 
be found in such goal sheets as these 
just described will probably read like 
the following list. 

The goal sheets allow the students 
to know exactly what goal they are 
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trying to reach. It is pedagogically 
sound to have well-defined objectives 
in any course. 

They allow for a fairly broad 
range of individual difference. The 
student who is speedy but inaccurate 
as well as the student who is accurate 
but not-so-speedy each has a chance 
to score in each grade range. 

Goals are so structured that week- 
ly progress is reasonable and consist- 
ent. A student is not expected to do 
the impossible any given week. 

Higher attainment is invited by the 
omission of any “D” possibilities 
from the listings. 

The weekly goal sheets make it 
easy for the student to compare his 
progress each week with that of the 
previous week. He keeps competing 
with his own record. 

The goal sheets allow the student 
to see how grades at the various levels 
are determined. This does not neces- 
sarily stimulate class competition but 
it does'do away with any “How come 
he got a B and [ only got a C”’? quer- 
ies. The student knows why. 

Use of goal sheets such as these 
permits easy variation in grading 
procedure in two ways: the weekly 
goals can be varied to meet the needs ; 
or the ratio that skill has to the total 
grade can be varied to fit any particu- 
lar group or situation. 

Use of goal sheets makes for easy 
standardization of grading proce- 
dures for several sections of the same 
class in large schools where a degree 
of standardization may be desirable. 

Students usually Jike having defi- 
nite goals. For that reason they ex- 
pend greater effort to improve their 
typing skill than they might expend 
without such goal sheets. 

Weekly goal sheets help inspire 
students’ confidence in the teacher. 
The students feel that here is a teach- 
er who knows what he is expecting 
the students to do and who is helping 
them to achieve definite objectives. 
Students work better when they have 
confidence that the teacher has 
“everything under control.” 


Unfavorable Aspects 


Almost any teaching device will 
have some inherent weaknesses or 
dangers that need to be watched. Goal 
sheets are no exception. 


To some, such goal sheets are un- 
desirable because they set up arbi- 
trary standards and because they may 
be teacher-determined rather than 
student-determined. 

Improperly used, such goal sheets 
could place too much emphasis upon 
mere speed and accuracy. 

There is always danger that the 
progressive goals are not suited to 
the group as a whole; that is, the 
whole progressive range could be 
geared much too low or much too 
high for a given group. 

There is always danger that the 
“spread” of goals is not ample to 
challenge the really good students or 
to encompass the very poor ones. 

There are dangers in trying to im- 
pose external measuring standards 
upon different sections of the same. 
class. Factors such as time of day, 
activities of the preceding period, in- 
dividual make-up of students, type 
of teaching and of teacher, number 
of students in the section, physical 
surroundings and equipment of the 
classroom—all may have bearing up- 
on the “standards” attained by any 
given group. Who is to say that all 
the sections of beginning typewriting 
must arrive at the same “standards” 
to receive the same grade? 

Like any device used over and 
over, the use of goal sheets may tend 
to help the instructor get in a rut at 
the expense of trying out something 
new that might work better. 

Extremely poor students 
never come up to a “C” standard may 
become completely frustrated and 
adopt a completely negative attitude. 

Most of the above dangers will 
never materialize if the teacher plan- 
ning to use weekly goal sheets is alert 
to such hazards and takes steps to 
avoid them. On the other hand, most 
of the values inherent in the weekly 
goal sheets can be realized if the 
teacher strives to bring them about. 

Those who have not tried weekly 
goal sheets may find it fun to adapt 
these or some similar sheets to: their 
own particular situation and students. 
They may be agreeably surprised at 
the stimulating zest and enthusiasm 
the definite goals bring to their type- 
writing students—and at the in- 
creased speed and accuracy their stu- 
dents attain. 
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PART TWO 


N recent years, retailers have given 
increased attention to improving 
methods for rating employee job per- 
formance. However, the develop- 
ment of effective personnel evalua- 
tion techniques has been complicated 
by the fact that the true worth of an 
employee is based on many intangible 
factors which do not lend themselves 
readily to objective measurement. 
Nevertheless, experience indicates 
that if a merchant will maintain ade- 
quate and up-to-date records, set up 
objective standards whenever pos- 
sible, solicit opinions from a number 
of qualified sources and carry out this 
process on a regular schedule, the re- 
sults will invariably prove to be well 
worth his time and effort. Because of 
the interrelationship of job assign- 
ment and quality of work perform- 
ance, this article presents a brief de- 
scription of the specific positions held 
by trainee-graduates, followed by an 
analysis of job performance ratings 
submitted by their employers. 


Job Classifications 


Trainee-graduate placements are 
concentrated in three job classifica- 
tions—salesperson, sales clerk and 
stock clerk. These positions, held by 
91 percent of the trainee-graduate 
group, emphasize clerking, stockkeep- 
ing and related non-selling duties. A 
majority of work station assign- 
ments require no previous experience 
or specialized training, with a larger 
number of vacancies available for 
female than for male students. 
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TRAINEE — GRADUATE JOB PERFORMANCE 


Salesperson trainees are most often 
found in department stores. Limited- 
price variety stores employ a major- 
ity of the sales clerk trainees; and 
many stock clerk trainees work in 
food stores. Knowledge of merchan- 
dise appears to be a distinguishing 
characteristic between a salesperson 
and a sales clerk whether it be mere 
familiarity with the selling points of 
ready-to-wear merchandise or a thor- 
ough knowledge of highly technical 
products. Student trainees are fre- 
quently found working in high vol- 
ume, low mark-up departments where 
their youth is not considered a handi- 
cap. In addition, off-the-counter sell- 
ing of inexpensive items minimizes 
the need for extensive knowledge or 
training. 

Stock clerks represent the third 
largest category of job assignments 
held by trainee-graduates. | Within 
this classification, grocery stores pro- 
vide the largest number of such jobs 
with variety stores not far behind. 
Despite the value of stock work as 
good basic training for both prospec- 
tive sales and supervisory people, 
there is a tendency to extend this type 
of assignment beyond the point of 
maximum educational benefit for 
many trainees. The same can be 
said about positions such as delivery 
boy, theater usher, and fountain clerk 
which require less time and effort to 
master than trainees are expected to 
devote to them. 

Trainee-graduates serving as cash- 
iers are employed in chain grocery, 
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drug, and self-service, limited price 
variety stores. This position appears 
to be limited to female trainee-gradu- 
ates, with dollar volume and number 
of transactions the only differentiat- 
ing factors in the nature of the job 
duties performed in the various estab- 
lishments. Cashier positions are 
usually considered promotional as- 
signments with the bulk of the train- 
ing received on the job. 

Less than three percent of the 
trainee-graduates studied had ad- 
vanced to supervisory positions. All 
such individuals are employed in 
chain units of variety, department, 
shoe, grocery, and ladies ready-to- 
wear stores as section heads or floor 
walkers. 


Trainee-Graduate Physical and 
Mental Traits 


As a group, trainee-graduates im- 
press employers with their honesty— 
evidence of dishonesty is considered 
ample basis for immediate dismissal. 
Most trainees enjoy good health. 
Physical examinations preparatory to 
the awarding of work certificates 
serve to eliminate those students who 
are unsuited physically for typical 
part-time jobs. 

Student trainees are rated above 
average for courtesy and friendliness. 
Instances of discourteous treatment 
of customers are rare; however, a 
few employers report incidents which 
they interpret as impudence on the 
part of trainees toward fellow work- 
ers or superiors. A majority of the 
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Principles and 


Education 


What are 


graduates? 


trainees are considered to be cooper- 
ative, to react favorably to supervi- 
sion, and to appear to be interested in 
improving their work performance. 
Twenty-five percent of the students 
are criticized by employers for dis- 
playing an indifferent attitude toward 
their work. 

Many employers complain — that 
classroom attire is not always ac- 
ceptable dress for work, while train- 
ees retort that they often do not have 
time to get home to change clothes 
before reporting on the job. Approx- 
imately 30 percent of the trainees 
appear to be unable to get to work 
on time. 

Emplover criticisms concerning 
trainees’ lack of industriousness can 
be traced often to a basic disagree- 
ment between the two parties as to 
what constitutes a fair day’s work. 
A similar situation exists regarding 
the lack of initiative on the part of 
many trainees. Employers who are 
quick to notice this shortcoming in 
their trainees frequently do not give 
these students an opportunity to exer- 
cise any initiative and do little in the 
way of competent on-the-job super- 
Vision. 

Considerable confusion exists re- 
garding the desired level of intelli- 
gence sought by employers and teach- 
er-coordinators in prospective cooper- 
active part-time retailing students. 
Often the mental qualifications sug- 
gested by merchants appear to be 
higher than those implied by the ac- 
tual nature of many of the jobs to be 
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the specific positions held by trainee- 
How do they rate on the job? 


filled. There is little evidence to indi- 
cate that a student of average intelli- 
gence and ability cannot perform sat- 
isfactorily as a trainee in many work 
stations. However, retail businessmen 
have some justification for joining 
other employers in their criticisms of 
the limited speaking ability and poor 
handwriting skill demonstrated by 
many beginning workers. 

Many merchants appear to be con- 
vinced that trainees’ shortcomings 
seriously outweigh their merits from 
the standpoint of such traits as en- 
thusiasm, sincerity, loyalty, resource- 
fulness, and confidence. Boys, more 
often than girls, are criticized for 
placing extra-curricular activities be- 
fore job responsibilities. The tend- 
ency of trainees to change jobs when 
offered better pay irks many busi- 
nessmen; particularly when the 
change is made on short notice or 
with no notice at all. At least 25 
percent of the trainee-graduates are 
considered ‘disloyal’ by their bosses 
for refusing to consider full-time 
work with the sponsoring store. As 
a rule, a trainee’s sincerity is serious- 
ly questioned by his employer when 
it becomes apparent that the student 
is primarily concerned with earning 
money rather than in training for a 
retailing career. 

Many of the shortcomings noted 
by employers involving mental and 
physical traits demonstrated by 
trainee-graduates appear to represent 
the inadequacies of youth and the 
consequences of immaturity. The 
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nature of these criticisms also indi- 
cates considerable unawareness on 
the part of certain businessmen of 
problems which are to be expected 
when dealing with young people. On 
the other hand, there is some evidence 
that appearance, accuracy, and com- 
munication skill standards maintained 
in the school phases of the coopera- 
tive part-time retail training program 
are lower than those sought by par- 
ticipating employers. 


Trainee-Graduate Job Knowledge 
and Skills 
Trainee-graduates are rated as bet- 
ter clerks than salesmen by their em- 


ployers. They are proficient in han- 


. dling routine clerical jobs, stock work, 


and related non-selling duties. Many 
of these skills such as wrapping, 
change-making, knowledge of stock 
locations, care of inventory materials, 
proper handling of equipment and so 
forth appear to be best learned on 
the job. 

Merchants report that, as a group, 
trainee-graduates make good use of 
the time they spend on the job. Less 
than 25 percent of the student trainees 
have any degree of difficulty with 
store mathematics. Typical knowl- 
edge and skill shortcomings concern 
those factors most frequently associ- 
ated with the popular concept of cre- 
ative or professional selling such as, 
the possession of technical merchan- 
dise information, demonstration and 
display selling techniques, telephone 
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and suggestion selling practices, cus- 
relations, and complaint han- 
dling procedures. Many merchants 
are distressed by the limited amount 
of specialized knowledge 
which their trainees appear to possess. 
A majority of the trainee-graduates 
cannot use the telephone as an effec- 
tive selling aid. The inability to de- 
velop any degree of proficiency in the 


tomer 


product 


area of suggestion selling is the most 
frequently mentioned trainee-gradu- 
ate shortcoming. It must also be 
noted, in fariness to the trainee-grad- 
uates, that very few of their pay plans 
provide any incentive factor for out- 


standing selling records. 


Related Job Performance Factors 


Less than two percent of the 
trainee-graduate group possess unsat- 
isfactory attendance records. From 
the standpoint of such objective sales 
performance factors as dollar volume 
and unit transactions, a surprisingly 
large number of trainee-graduates are 
rated highly. Student-trainees also 
appear to fare very well on personnel 
review ratings. However, trainee- 
graduate earnings and rate of ad- 
vancement often do not reflect the 
quality of work performed. Advance- 
ment is very slow when it occurs at 
all; and pay plans do little to stimu- 
late more than average performance. 
Retail store personnel policies gov- 
promotions, special 


erning salaries, 


employee benefits, etc., appear to dis- 
criminate against the student because 
of his trainee status. At least 75 per- 
cent of the trainee-graduates report- 
ing had received no pay increases dur- 
ing the entire period of their train- 
ing, and were paid no more than other 
fulltime workers with less seniority, 
training, or experience. 

Certain indices of sales perform- 
ance such as selling cost ratios, sales 
returns test 
scores, and service shopping reports, 


reports, error records, 
as well as customer following are 
used infrequently to evaluate trainee- 
graduate progress for several reasons, 
including the limited amount of sell- 
_ing done by many trainees, their ina- 
bality to develop a customer following 
of any significance, and the failure of 
many merchants to recognize fully 
the possibilities of such techniques in 
rating their sales staffs. 
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Conclusion 


A brief analysis of trainee-gradu- 
ate job performance factors indicates 
several areas where needed improve- 
ments can be made. Greater ci e 
must be exercised in selecting suit- 
able training stations. Trainee work 
assignments must 
terms of their educational value for 


the students involved. 


be evaluated in 


The undue emphasis placed by mer- 
chants on personal opinion in rating 
trainee-graduate work performance 
has not been particularly beneficial for 
the cooperative part-time retail train- 
ing program. Even though many 


trainee-graduate shortcomings are not 
substantiated by available evidence, 
criticisms by employers have served 
to discourage other interested mer- 
chants from participating in the co- 
operative work training programs in 
their communities. 

The task of developing satisfactory 
job performance standards and suit- 
able job evaluation techniques re- 
quires the cooperative effort of mer- 
chants, teacher-coordinators, and _ all 
other qualified individuals interested 
in the progress of work experience 
programs. 


In the October issue of this magazine 


typewriter 
mystery 


directions were given for constructing a 


design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 


by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic ty 


ping contests. 


If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design 
page 22 of the October issue. 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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Student Starts the Class 


N shorthand, a good beginning is 
vital to the teacher and student as 
well. The first few days may make or 
break the goal for the semester. A 
happy and efficient teaching experi- 
ence does not just happen. It comes 
from good organization, careful prep- 
aration, and enthusiastic teaching. 
Actually, there is no one correct 
way to teach shorthand. All methods, 
materials, and devices must be used 
to fit a particular classroom situation 
as the need arises. However, years 
of experience provide valuable les- 
sons which may be of interest and 
help to beginners in shorthand teach- 
ing. Each year of teaching brings 
new experiences which are enriching. 


You Begin Your Teaching 


The first few days and weeks set 
the stage for the remainder of the 
course. Before the first class ses- 
sion, there is much to do. Study the 
seating arrangement for the class- 
room that will best serve teaching 
objectives. A good view of the chalk- 
board is essential to the learner, for 
the student must see the teacher write. 
Positions that will not permit the stu- 
dents to see the board should be 
avoided. Some of the front seats on 
the right of the teacher may have to 
be left vacant. Check the class en- 
rollment to determine the number of 
seats necessary to accommodate the 
class; then decide just which posi- 
tions are most advantageous. 
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To My Student Teacher 
in Beginning Shorthand 


Inez Ahlering 
Francis Joseph Reitz High School 
Evansville, Indiana 


“To the beginning teacher there is a promising career ahead—there are 
many avenues of improvement to be discovered. The classroom teacher 
will lead the way in many instances. If you wish to do something that 
is interesting, that is rewarding, and that is fun, teach shorthand!” 


Usually, it is well to assign seats 
the first day even though changes 
have to be made later. This plan 
avoids disturbances at the beginning 
of the class period—each one knows 
his place when entering the room the 
second day. 

Books and 
bought promptly to give everyone a 
Pencils should be sharp- 


supplies should be 
good start. 
ened and pens filled before the period 
begins. This practice is easily ob- 
served if students are impressed with 
its importance at the beginning of the 
semester. 


You Stimulate Interest 


Now, how shall shorthand be in- 
troduced? To stimulate interest there 
are varied approaches. The teacher 
might show the students how “short” 
shorthand is by writing some long- 
hand words followed by shorthand 
outlines. This contrast will attract 
the attention of beginners. A demon- 
stration of shorthand vs. longhand 
creates interest: ‘The teacher writes 
shorthand from the dictation of a stu- 
dent as one of the beginners write the 
same material on the board in long- 
hand. Students are impressed by the 
long pauses of the shorthand writer 
who must wait for the longhand 
writer to finish the dictation, as well 
as by the amount of space required 
for the longhand material. 

Show students that shorthand is 
easy. Some of the outlines they have 


written for many years; for instance, 
s and the comma, the longhand a and 
the shorthand a, the longhand e and 
the shorthand e. If there is time on 
the first day to present just a few 
letters or words and have the stu- 
dents read them, the beginner realizes 
how fascinating shorthand will be. 


You Start the Class Promptly 

To start the class period every day 
with worthwhile activity while the 
teacher is busy with the routine, have 
a student be the “teacher”. Follow a 
definite order in the class so that stu- 
dents know when their turns come 
to assume this responsibility. When 
the bell rings, or before, the student 
teacher comes to the front of the room 
and directs the class. When the as- 
signments consist of reading only, the 
“teacher” has unison reading or in- 
dividual reading from the assigned 
plates. Later, when writing has be- 
gun, the “teacher” dictates or has 
reading from the notes students have 
prepared. Naturally, the students 
have to be taught how to proceed in 
this teaching experience. Each day 
there is a different student teacher, 
which gives good practice for the one 
in charge as well as for the class. The 
teacher is free to attend to the regu- 
lar duties at the beginning of the pe- 
riod without loss of time on the part 
of the class. It is interesting to sec 
how students co-operate and enjoy 
this responsibility. 
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You Teach Students How to Study 

The second day, when students 
have their books, show them the or- 
ganization and plan of their texts. 
Teach them how to study. Not only 
explain the use of the key (if the 
functional text is used), -but show 
them how to use it. In other words, 
study aloud for them so they can see 
exactly how to use the key: (1) keep 
the finger at the proper exercise in the 
key as reading is done from the 
shorthand plate in order to find the 
place needed; (2) refer to the key 
quickly when it is necessary to learn 
the word that causes difficulty; (3) 
take another look at the shorthand 
word, spelling and pronouncing it, be- 
fore continuing with the sentence. 
Encourage a second reading of the 
assignment each day. Caution stu- 
dents to follow this procedure care- 
fully. They should be aware, also, 
that too heavy reliance on the key and 
memory may cause real difficulty later. 

The time and place for study should 
Both time and place 
Good 


be emphasized. 
should permit concentration. 
plain what good study is not. 
study is not done in a home room 
period when the bulletin is being 
read; at a monitor post when atten- 
tion is distracted; in the cafeteria 
during lunch hour while visiting with 
friends; in the family living room 
when the TV, radio, or family con- 
versation is competing for attention ; 
or in other classes, stealing a few 
minutes here and there. The short- 
hand study should be done at a time 
when whole-hearted, undivided at- 
tention can be given to the task at 
hand and when one is not tired and 
sleepy: The amount of time spent 
is not;so important as how and un- 
der what conditions the study is 
Good study habits will need 
Some- 


done. 
emphasis more than once. 
times, good study can be impressed 
upon the class by asking individuals 
(good students) to explain their 
study procedure—the how, where, 
and when of the preparation. It may 
be necessary, at times, to give indi- 
vidual instruction in how to study to 
some who are not progressing satis- 
factorily. Films that portray the study 
procedure are helpful, too. 
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You Make Assignments 

To avoid repetition because of ir- 
regularities that occur in most classes 
at the beginning of a semester, to en- 
courage beginners, and to insure that 
students get a thorough understand- 
ing of the work right at the start, it 
is wise to take two days for each of 
the first two or three assignments in 
the text. These shorter lessons give 
students an opportunity to review the 
lesson more than once and to gain 
confidence in their understanding of 
the new skill. For the first few 
longer reading lessons, the last letter 
or two in the plates might be omitted 
if it is found that students encounter 
difficulty in completing the lesson in 
a reasonable amount of time. These 
procedures will tend to prevent stu- 
dents from saying that “shorthand is 
hard” and from requesting to drop 
the subject. Students are quick to 
complain that the preparation of 
shorthand takes too much time. After 
a few shortened reading assignments, 
the students become adjusted to the 
work and reading is more rapid; 
then an entire lesson is assigned daily. 
Before a vacation or a holiday, no 
assignment is made. The class is de- 
lighted with this concession which oc- 
curs only two or three times a se- 
mester. 

At this point, the reader may feel 
that the teacher’s objective is to make 
shorthand easy and to avoid the re- 
quirement of daily preparation. This 
is not true. The course must not be 
made such that little study is_ re- 
quired and nothing accomplished. 
Shorthand is a skill and as such it re- 
quires consistent, intelligent study to 
attain the ultimate goal—a _ market- 
able skill. On the part of the teach- 
er, good classroom technique, plan- 
ning, and hard work are required to 
get results. It is necessary to keep 
one’s finger on the pulse of the class 
and to proceed with good judgment. 
The teacher who accomplishes much 
with the shorthand class, works the 
entire period with enthusiasm and ac- 
cording to plan. 


You Use the Board Effectively 
Effective written work by the 
teacher is vital in shorthand teach- 
ing. In general, to write on the 
board, the teacher will stand to the 
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left of her writing, thus leaving the 
board in full view of the students. 
Sometimes, it may be necessary “to 
write backwards”, as it may be 
termed, by standing to the right of 
the work being written. This, oc- 
casionally, has to be done in order 
to leave all material on the board for 
later review and to avoid obstruct- 
ing the view of the students. 

In using the board, write only a 
few words (probably four or five) 
to the line, thus making it easy for 
the eye to follow. With this plan, 
the material presented will appear in 
sections, not in long lines. If it is 
feasible, leave work on the board for 
review later in the period or at times 
during the period. 

Practicing the shorthand outlines 
to be presented each day should be 
a part of the beginning teacher’s 
preparation. The teacher’s chalk- 
board notes and those in the plates 
are the models for the students. Na- 
turally, the pattern of the teacher or 
the plate is copied. The direction, 
comparative length, size, and mem- 
ory helps should be mentioned as 
various shorthand letters and words 
are written on the board. Even with 
such emphasis, the teacher need not 
be astonished at times to see a stu- 
dent writing a “t’” downward. To 
show the correct form for difficult 
or confusing letters or words, write 
the outlines in very large shorthand. 

In presenting words, spell; then 
have students spell and pronounce ; 
then repeat this process. Each word 
should be spelled and pronounced at 
least twice; for instance, s-a-t, sat; 
s-a-t, sat. Spelling must be rapid if 
the students are to be rapid readers. 
Fast reading is no problem if it is 
practiced from the start. Don’t 
cater to the slower readers. Let the 
slower ones catch up with the group 
as the words are repeated. As new 
words are presented, review previous 
words on the board by pointing for 
the students to spell and pronounce. 
After the series of words is given, 
continue to review by pointing to the 
words and skipping around. In ad- 
dition to the unison reading, have in- 
dividuals read. By calling upon one 
of the poorer readers, the teacher 
will see how effectively learning has 
taken place. 
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The teacher must be alert. To 
write on the board and see that stu- 
dents are giving attention to what is 
being done is not easy to accomplish. 
One can’t look at the board and at 
the students at the same time, but 
must try to do so. Having the class 
keep texts closed as work is pre- 
sented on the board is a way of pre- 
venting one distraction. 


You Have a Daily Pian 


A written plan for the day is im- 
portant. This aids moving along 
quickly, step by step, without loss of 
time, and furthermore, holding the 
attention of the class. Every word in 
the new assignment need not be pre- 
sented; the teacher will use, judg- 
ment in selecting this material. A 
small notebook or card is convenient 
for the teacher to handle when writ- 
ing at the board. Not only is the 
notebook easier to handle than the 
text, but it also provides for perti- 
nent notations for future use by the 
teacher. 

Until writing is begun, the class pe- 
riod should be devoted to a_ well- 
planned program of presenting new 
material, reading from the board 
(spelling and pronouncing words in 
unison or by individuals), reading the 
shorthand plates of the assignment, 
reviewing the new work on the board, 
reviewing brief forms. Later, when 
writing has been introduced, writing 
as well as reading will be done in 
class. The teacher will avoid lack of 
interest and fatigue on the part of the 
class by spending only a reasonable 
amount of time on each of these ac- 
tivities and then repeating the practice 
of certain phases of the work that are 
necessary. 


You Plan Proper Reading Procedures 


At the start, much of the reading 
will be in unison. Reading is slow 
and uncertain at first, and reading as 
a group tends to make the work seem 
easier and more interesting to the 
class; furthermore, unison reading 
aids the weak student, and it makes 
the reading more rapid. Individual 
reading that is slow, stumbling, and 
uncertain gives the impression of 
difficulty of the subject. Students, 
then are likely to report to friends 
as well as classmates that ‘‘short- 
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hand is hard”, good students in the 
class become discouraged, and prom- 
ising prospective shorthand students 
shy away from electing the subject. 
At the beginning of the course when 
individual reading is done, call upon 


the good students for longer and . 


more difficult reading; ask the weak 
ones to read very short sentences or 
parts of a sentence. Always be sure 
to praise: “That’s fine, Mary.” “You 
read well, Tom.” 

For individual reading, it is well 
to use various procedures. Students 
may be asked to read a sentence; 
again, more than a sentence; then, 
perhaps, only a line. Do not follow 
the exercises through line by line; 
skip around frequently to discourage 
an individual who may look ahead 
should he be called upon next. Be 
sure to avoid calling upon students 
in seating order or alphabetically. 

To vary the reading procedure, the 
teacher might read a sentence or two 
and then say, “Jean, continue.” 
Later in the semester, it is interest- 
ing and profitable at times to ask stu- 
dents to read the shorthand back- 
wards; that is, start at the end of a 
letter but read phrases forward. The 
phrase it is, for instance, is read it is, 
not is it. When students read from 
their own notes, some of these plans 
may be used also. Changing note- 
books and reading the shorthand of 
others is interesting occasionally. 
Try to give every member of the 
class an opportunity to participate 
every day. 


You Give Special Attention to Writing 


Good position and materials are 
requisite to good writing. The desk 
or arm of the chair should be clear 
to permit writing in a comfortable 
position. Pens should be recom- 
mended and encouraged; however, 
this perhaps cannot be made com- 
pulsory. Two pencils, well sharpened, 
should be required of the pencil 
writers. 

The use of the notebook should 
be explained thoroughly. Take a 
notebook in hand to demonstrate. 
Teach how to turn pages. Mention 
the reason for two columns to the 
page. Tell the lefthand writer to use 
the right column in the notebook 
first; then, the left. The upside down 


lefthander should use the top page 
(above the spiral) instead of the 
one used by the righthander. Two 
notebooks are an advantage. One of 
these books may be used for class 
work and the other, for outside prep- 
aration. 

At the lefthand margin, all letters 
or exercises should be numbered cor- 
responding to the plate numbers in 
the text. The date, and perhaps the 
assignment number, should appear 
at the bottom of the page. This plan 
makes it easy for checking, and it is 
an aid to the student in finding ma- 
terial for class use. A rubber band 
should hold the used pages together. 

Writing should be introduced grad- 
ually. It may be approached with a 
few of the letters and combinations 
of letters, explaining form, size, etc., 
as outlines are written on the board. 
This is followed by rapid dictation of 
this material for the students to 
write. Rapid writing, not drawing, 
is the goal right from the start. If 
students can write an outline more 
than once as it is dictated, well and 
good. In other words, keep the hand 
moving; don’t let it rest. 

Each day, a few minutes in the 
classroom are devoted to writing un- 
til enough practice has been done to 
start the copying from the plates in 
the text with confidence. To begin 
the writing from the text, have the 
class read several sentences in uni- 
son; then dictate the sentences for 
writing. Books are open for refer- 
ence. 

After students become somewhat 
accustomed to the writing and have 
developed some confidence in their 
doing it, written work from the 
textbook is assignued for daily prep- 
aration. For a few days only, less 
than an entire lesson is assigned; 
then, the pattern for the daily assign- 
ment is writing the entire lesson at 
least once. 

In class, dictation will be from 
the lesson that was prepared, the stu- 
dents having books open for refer- 
ence. One thing to watch and to 
avoid as time goes along is the copy- 
ing from the text without any heed 
to the dictation. The book is open 
for ready reference only. Students 
should be learning to take dictation 
and should not be copying at their 


own pace. Gradually, less reliance 
should be placed on the text for ref- 
erence as class dictation is given. 


You Evaluate Student Progress 
How is daily preparation checked ¢ 
How is pupil progress evaluated? At 
the beginning of the course when 
the assignments consist of reading 
only, two or three minutes of tran- 
scribing from the text are necessary 
to keep students on their toes. These 
writings are essential because some 
students are inclined to do little or 
nothing when they think no check- 
ing will be done and they may be 
lucky enough not to be called upon 
in class. These transcriptions should 
be started early in the semester and 
used frequently. 

A good procedure for these tran- 
scriptions is this: Tell the class to 
turn to a certain page or pages. Two 
consecutive pages that are opposite 
each other are best. Then it is neces- 
sary to check texts to see that no 
longhand is interlined. This check- 
ing may be done by the teacher or 
by various students. By this time, the 
students have started reading at the 
top of the page so the teacher will 
never have the transcription begin at 
that point. The starting point may 
be line five or six, for instance, or 
some other point; or the teacher may 
read several lines and then tell the 
class to begin with a certain sentence 
or word. If there is more than one 
beginning class, it is wise to use dif- 
ferent lines for transcription for each 
of the classes for reasons that are 
evident. After writing is well un- 
der way, transcription may be done 
from students’ preparation notes. 

Sometimes, for these transcrip- 
tions, the students are told to stop 
at a certain point or with a certain 
word; again, they are instructed to 
continue writing until time is called. 
These transcripts may then be 
ranked on the basis of errors, the 
number of correct words written, or 
in other ways which the teacher may 
choose. 

To check this written work, stu- 
dents may exchange papers or the 
teacher may do the checking. If stu- 
dents do the work, it is well to vary 
the procedure of changing papers so 
that students check the papers of dif- 
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ferent individuals from time to time. 
The person who reads the transcript 
signs “checked by” and his name at 
the bottom of the paper. A set of 
red pencils for checking will help 
to eliminate the temptation of the 
checker to make corrections to help 
a friend; furthermore, the red mark 
is an aid to the teacher in reviewing 
the transcripts. 

Another kind of written work that 
is worthwhile frequently is the tran- 
scription of the first and last words 
in the lines of the plates in the text. 
Students are asked to write the two 


‘words on the same line, separated by 


a comma; for instance, school, or- 
ganize. To give uniformity to the 
written work that consists of words 
only (not sentences), have students 
fold paper lengthwise into the num- 
ber of columns that may be needed 
for the work to be transcribed. Using 
the same number of lines in each 
column is an advantage in checking 
also. 

Later in the first semester, prac- 
ticed material may be dictated at 
varying speeds for transcription. The 
writing and transcribing of brief 
forms is excellent practice, too. Early 
in the second semester in addition to 
the use of some of the above plans, 
the dictation of new material at 
varying rates of speed for different 
time limits is begun, and the use of 
three- and five-minute Gregg awards 
material becomes a part of class- 
room instruction. Students are en- 
thusiastic about awards, and they 
look forward to the monthly tests. 

Reading by individuals is another 
means to evaluate the daily prepara- 
tion and to measure individual prog- 
ress. Reading under time is worth- 
while also. Whatever means is em- 
ployed, there must be frequent check- 
ing from the very beginning of the 
course in order to insure good re- 
sults. Students must prepare, and 
the teacher must know that f ogress 
is being made. 

When writing becomes the assign- 
ment for outside work, this prepara- 
tion may be checked by the teacher 
or by the class. If the latter is used, 
students exchange notebooks, and the 
teacher calls the numbers of the let- 
ters to be checked. Students then re- 
port whether work is finished, un- 
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finished, or extra if additional letters 
are written. This procedure takes 
only a short time and several les- 
sons may be checked on one day. 
It is unnecessary to check every les- 
son written. Occasionally, the 
teacher may wish to collect notebooks 
and do the checking. At another 
time, the day’s assignment may be 
torn from the notebook and handed 
in; or, one letter only may be col- 
lected. 

The whole purpose of the check- 
ing and testing is not to keep the 
teacher busy but to keep the students 
working to the limit of their abilities, 
to make the teacher aware of the kind 
and amount of daily preparation, and 
to measure the progress of the class 
and of individuals. 


You Use Supplementary Materials 


Shorthand records and tapes that 
may be purchased or made by the 
teacher are excellent both for class 
and individual use. Interested stu- 
dents enjoy spending time before 
school or at times during the day 
using these records or tapes to im- 
prove their skill. Students, too, can 
help each other by dictating, and 
folks at home sometimes are willing 
to assist. When students have cov- 
ered a sufficient amount of work in 
the text, the reading of shorthand 
plates in magazines may be encour- 
aged. 


You Find Shorthand Enjoyable 

Teaching shorthand is fascinating. 
Each new class brings new experi- 
ences, new opportunities for im- 
provement in instruction, and new 
challenges. For the teacher, there is 
a learning experience as well as for 
the pupils. Not all days are good 
days. At times, you will wonder if 
you have taught anything; then, 
again, there are happy, satisfying 
times when the class seems to have 
achieved even more than was antici- 
pated. 

To the beginning teacher, there is 
a promising career ahead—there are 
many avenues of improvement to be 
discovered. The classroom teacher 
will lead the way in many instances. 
If you wish to do something that is 
interesting, that is rewarding, and 
that is fun, teach shorthand ! 
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. research 


for classroom teachers 


Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


PREDICTING ACHIEVEMENT OF 
STUDENTS IN FiRST-SEMESTER AC- 
COUNTING AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MIAMI, 1950-1953... 


Ed. D. Study 

Indiana University 

by J. EVERETT ROYER 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 


Five factors were determined to be 
highly related to achievement first- 
semester college accounting ; namely, (from 
highest relationship) Arithmetic Test 
Score, composite score of personal factors, 
A. C. E. quantitative score, composite 
score of personality traits, and A. C. E. 
Linguistic score. 

Although all five independent variables 
were highly related to achievement, the 
results were not sufficiently high to war- 
rant selection of accounting majors based 
on these factors. Use of all five factors 
was better for predicting achievement 
than was the use of a single factor. 

Students most likely to have difficulty 
in first-semester college accounting were 
identified moderately well; likewise, stu- 
dents most likely to excel in first-semester 
accounting. Although certain factors were 
revealed to have a high relationship to 
achievement in first-semester accounting, 
achievement could not be predicted with 
the degree of accuracy that was desired. 

The data on student ability were avail- 
able from test records. Data on personal 
factors were obtained through personal 
interviews and through the use of a ques- 
tionnaire. Other data on personal factors 
were secured from official records in the 
Registrar’s Office. These data were col- 
lected for 1,234 students enrolled in first- 
semester college accounting. 

The product-moment correlation coef- 
ficent was determined between achievement 
in first-semester college accounting and 
each of the following: ability test scores, 
the composite scores of personal factors, 
and the composite scores of personality 
traits. 

A regression equation was developed 
and applied to the data gathered on a 
second group of first-semester accounting 
students. Thus, a predicted mark in first- 
semester college accounting was deter- 
mined for each student in the test group, 
which in turn was compared with the 
actual achievement mark earned. _ 

The study did bring out the fact that 
standing in one’s high school graduation 
class was probably the best single factor 
with which to predict achievement in first- 
semester accounting. student’s knowl- 
edge of the basic arithmetic fundamentals 
also rated high as a good predictor of 
achievement in first-semester accounting. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SPEED 
OF VISUAL PERCEPTION AND BASIC 
SKILL IN TYPEWRITING ... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 

University of Pittsburgh 
by ROBERT L, GRUBBS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Tests administered to 446 high school 
students disclosed the presence of a positive 
but slight relationship between basic type- 
writing skill and speed of visual perception. 
Twenty-four coefficients of correlation 
were computed based on six arrangements 
of the data. Positive values ranged from 
a low of .058 to a high of .403. 

Fifty of the 122 subjects examined for 
visual fitness were found to have desirable 
or adequate visual abilities. Of the 72 
subjects with below-desirable vision, 17 
were found to have one or more seriously 
low visual deficiences. However, a com- 
parison of performances based on high 
and low groupings indicated that visual 
fitness apparently had little if anything 
to do with speed of visual perception 
scores. 

The presence of a slight relationship 
between visual fitness and basic typewriting 
skill was found. Bi-serial coefficients of 
correlation between words-a-minute in 
typewriting and the classifications of de- 
sirable vision and below-desirable vision 
ranged from a low of .16 to a high of .23. 

There is apparently scant basis for the 
assumption that improving the perceptual 
speed of a typist will result in a consequent 
improvement in typewriting skill. Per- 
formance in typewriting, as well as per- 
formance in speed of visual perception, 
seemingly is not dependent upon visual 
fitness. Some individuals with below-de- 
sirable visual skills demonstrated superior 
typing skill and attained superior scores 
on the speed of visual perception test; and 
some individuals with desirable visual 
skills demonstrated poor typing skill and 
attained only poor scores on the speed of 
visual perception test. 

Speed of visual perception was measured 
by exposing a series of 52 numbers and 
52 phrases on a screen, item by item, at 
seven decreasing intervals of exposure time 
ranging from one second to 1/100 of a 
second, Basic skill in typewriting was de- 
termined by administering three 5-minute 
writings on straight-copy material. To 
ascertain the role of visual fitness in 
achievement on these tests, 64 of the 
students scoring highest and 58 of the 
students scoring lowest in speed of visual 
perception were given visual fitness 
examinations with an Ortho-Rater. The 
examination consisted of tests of phoria, 
acuity, stereopsis, and color discrimination. 


MARY ELIZABETH CHUTE’s 
famous text has taught thousands 
of Katharine Gibbs’ and other 
students to be PERFECT SPELLERS 


You'll want the NEW REVISED 
EDITION for your secretarial 
courses because: 


@ it thoroughly trains the secretary in 
exactly what she most needs, based on 
extensive study of business letters. For 
instance: 
that eternal secretarial bugbear— where to 
hyphenate the last word in the line 
all common stumbling blocks such as when to 
double the final consonant, drop the final e, 
etc. before suffixes; two words written as 
one, as two, or hyphenated. 


@ its 4200 words include, in addition to 
those most frequently used in business: 
basic special vocabularies for government, 


law, metiicine, TV & radio, aeronautics, 
electronics, music and 14 other special types 
of work. 


700 cities in the U.S.A. and abroad (with 
their states or countries). 


@ its design and organization are ex- 
pertly planned both for teaching 
convenience and effectiveness. For 
instance: 
frequent reviews and drills; simply and con- 
cisely stated rules; bold face for commonly 
misspelled words; definitions where needed; 
a complete index showing editorial syllabi- 
fication; a handy gazeteer. 


The new 


SECRETARY’S 
SPELLER 


will teach your students to be PERFECT 
SPELLERS, and better secretaries. 


‘WwW SEE IT ON APPROVAL 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
Please send me a copy of The Secretary's 
Speller, revised, ($3) with the understanding 
that: 1) if I notify you that we will order 
6 or more copies for class use, I may retain 
this copy as my free teacher's desk copy; or 
2) if tao not return the book in 30 days, 
you will bill me at the usual professional 
discount. 


Signed 
School 
Address—— 
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\ A Light Touch 


NEAT 
ERASURES 


RUSH- 


YBRGLASS 
ERASER 


No slip sheet needed be- 
tween carbon and copy. 
No erasing shield — the 
Rush Eraser is less than 
one character thick. In 
beautiful, life-time plastic 
case, handy to use as a 
pencil, with long-lasting 
propel-repel refills. 


Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and 
: name of dealer to 
ia! The Eraser Co., Inc. 
ks 1068 S. Clinton St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY of 
BLACKBOARD WRITING 


NEW HAND-GIENIC, the automatic 
pencil that uses any standard chalk, 
ends forever messy chalk dust on your 
hands and clothes, No more recoiling 
from fingernails scratching on board, 
——s or crumbling chalk. Scien- 
tifically balanced, fits hand like a 
fountain pen... chalk writing or 
drawing becomes a smooth pleasure. 
At a push of a button chalk ejects 
... Of retracts. Hand never touches 
chalk during use, never gets dried up 
or affected by allergy to chalk, It's 
the most welcome gift you could give 
@ fe!low-teacher! 


STOP CHALK WASTE 


Because HAND-GIENIC holds firmly chalk as short 
as '/,'' and prevents breakage, it allows the com- 
fortable use of 95% of the chalk length. Compare 
with only 45% actually used without it! 
STURDY METAL CONSTRUCTION for long, reliable 
service. | YR. WRITTEN GUARANTEE. Jewel-like 
22K gold plated cap contrasts beautifully with 
onyx-black barrel. Distinctive to use, thoughtful to 
ive! FREE TRIAL OFFER: Send $2 for one (only $5 
‘or set of 3). Postage free. No COD's. Enjoy 
HAND-GIENIC for 10 days, show it to other 
teachers. If not We =e return for full refund. 
Same day shipment. Ask for quantity discount and 
TEACHER- REPRESENTATIVE Plan, It's not sold in 
stores, ORDER TODAY. 


HAND-GIENIC, Dept. 87 
161 West 23 St. New York 11, N. Y. 
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do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


Governmental units in the United States 
totaled 102,353 in January, 1957, according 
to a recent release by the Bureau of the 
Census. This seal reflected a steady de- 
cline in the changes in the numbers of 
school districts, less than half of the 1942 
total, due to extensive reorganization. Lo- 
cal school districts, 50,453, accounted for 


more than half of the total government 
units. The average of governmental units 


per state averaged 2,132, ranging between 
a high of 6.659 in Nebraska, where three- 
fourths were school districts, and a low of 
91 in Rhode Island, which has no school 
districts. 

There are over 60 million sets of finger- 
prints in the civilian files and 11 million 
in the criminal division in the FBI files. 
The Bureau gets some 20,000 fingerprints 
a day for checking. 


Labor research shows that only 15 per 
cent of employees actually enjoy respon- 
sibility. The majority of workers are afraid 
that they won't make good if they’re pro- 
moted; consequently, they avoid respon- 
sibility. 

According to the Economic Research De- 
partment of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, there is an increase of $360,000 in- 
crease in sales for every 100 additional 
manufacturing employees in a community. 
This increase includes groceries, clothing, 
automobiles, gasoline, and lumber. 


About 2 million workers were injured 
while on the job last year, according to 
Labor Department reports. 

The Air Defense Command’s phone bill, 
now $26 million a year, will jump to $150 
million when the new defense communica- 
tions network gets hooked up. 


According to a recent business survey, 
three out of four shoppers buy at least one 
item on impulse. 

Company publications sponsored by in- 
dustry and business are reaching a total 
circulation of more than 300 million copies 
per issue, according to the 1956 survey by 
the International Council of Industrial 
Editors. According to this survey, industry 
is investing more than $500 million per 
year in this communication medium to em- 
ployees, customers, share owners, dealers 
and others. 


British Telecommunications Research 
Ltd., has announced the development of an 
electronic-brained telephone exchange which 
never gives a busy signal but remembers 
both your number and the number called 
and connects them as soon as the latter is 
clear. 
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There are now 18 million stamp-col- 
lectors in the country, according to Post- 
master General Arthur Summerfield. 

The average Pe woman bought 
five pairs of shoes last year. The Amert- 
can male was a poor second with a 
fraction less than two pairs. 


Each person 15 years and older (on a per 
capita basis, that is, consumer 12 pounds of 
tobacco in 1956. In 1880 the average was 
only 5 and a half pounds. 


Canada sent more of its students to the 
United States last year than any other 
country, namely, 5,379. China was next, 
with 3,055 students attending colleges and 
universities under the educational exchange 
programs. Total number of foreign students 
during that vear: 40,666. 


The Federal Government is hiring women 
for almost every job from accountant to 
zoologist, according to a recent report. 
Women now hold down one out of every 
five “professional” posts in the government. 
3etter education, training, and job experi- 
ence are helping women land the better- 
paying Federal jobs, according to Mrs. 
Alice K. Leopold, assistant secretary of 
labor for women’s affairs. 


Talking to oneself is simply thinking out 
loud and normal for most people, accords 
ing to A. E. Wiggam, psychologist. 


According to the United State Labor De- 
partment, there is an expected 20 per cent 
increase in the number of over-45 workers 
during the next ten years. 


The United States spends more than 
twice as much annually on chewing gum as 
it does on medical research, according to 
the National Health Education Committee. 
American gum chewers spent $282,360,000 
for gum in 1955, the latest year for which 
figures are available. In the fiscal year of 
1957, the National Institute of Health re- 
ceived from Congress a total of $102,224,- 
000 for research grants, fellowships, and 
intramural research in major killers. 


Among people under 40 years of age, the 
proportion of deaths by accident is six 
times greater than between ages 40 and 59, 
and 20 times greater than at age 60 and 
over, according to a report by Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Although both sexes are susceptible to 
high-powered sales talk, men have far 
greater resistance, because they are more 
aggressive, determined, and emphatic, ac- 
cording to Albert E. Wiggam, psychologist. 


The average family income in the United 
States during 1956 was $4,800. 


The Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania has issued a 
Teaching Manual for Creative Retailing. 
It has been written in answer to the many 
requests received for information and as- 
sistance in establishing courses in which 
the principles of creative thinking are ap- 
plied. 

The manual adapts the principles and 
procedures of creative thinking and brain- 
storming to retailing. Brainstorming is a 
method for creating fresh ideas. The course 
outlined in the manual was tested and re- 
vised by fifteen groups of retailers. It has 
proved to be successful in the teaching of 
Adult Distributive Education classes. 

3esides the outline for the course, the 
manual contains a report of the Creative 
Retailing Institute and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. The manual is available on receipt 
of check or money order for $.25 payable 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
sent to the Editor, Department of Public 
Instruction, Box 911, Education Building, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


w 

How to Plan and Publish a Mimeo- 
graphed Newspaper, a booklet for high 
school students and editors of club or asso- 
ciation publications, has been announced 
by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Concise 
instructions on mimeographing and stencil 
layout and fundamental techniques of jour- 
nalism are contained in the booklet. 


Under production techniques, the reader 
is told how to mimeograph in color, pro- 
duce original artwork and insert prepared 
illustrations, lay out two and three-column 
papers, and many other tips. The journal- 
ism section discusses such topics as writing 
a news story, reporting an interview or 
press conference, filling the editor’s chair, 
and developing news sources. 

The booklet is available on request from 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31, Ill. 


A new Wiremold Data Sheet, A-11, 
gives three suggested solutions to the prob- 
lems of providing electrical outlets for the 
many electrical typewriters and _ business 
machines now in use in offices and class- 
rooms. 

The first solution covers an area which 
previously had one outlet in each of the 
side walls, while the second solution deals 
with a room which calls for two parallel 
rows of desks on each side of the room 
in which there is only one outlet. The third 
suggested solution is in an area where the 
arrangement of desks calls for more elec- 
tricity at the point of use than the one 
wall outlet provides. 

For a free copy of Data Sheet A-11 
write to the Advertising Department, The 
Wiremold Company, Hartford 10, Con- 
necticut. 
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The Department of Business Education 
and Office Training and Theta Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, both of Indiana Uni- 
versity, are co-sponsors of Review of Re- 
search in Business Education, published as 
the September 1957 issue of the Indiana 
University School of Education bulletin. 
The issue is comprised of (1) a review of 
the research completed in Indiana Uni- 
versity’s Department of Business Education 
and Office Training during the period 1946- 
1956 and, (2) abstracts of the studies upon 
which the review is based. Author of the 
issue is Earl A. Dvorak, Associate Profes- 
sor of Business Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Copies may be obtained from the Indi- 
ana University Bookstore, Bloomington, 
Indiana, $1.00 each, postpaid. Payment 
should accompany your order. 


The most comprehensive tax teaching 
program yet developed by the Internal 
Revenue Service has been announced by 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Russell 
C. Harrington. The past success of the pro- 


gram in its short five-year life has prompt- 
ed the Revenue Service to add new mate- 
rials which, Commissioner Harrington 
said, should greatly expand its scope and 
the understanding of students receiving tax 
instruction. 

Two types of tax teaching kits are avail- 
able; one for general instruction in this 
subject, and one particularly adapted for 
young people mainly interested in farm tax 
problems. All kits contain materials to serve 
as guidelines for teachers presenting them. 

The kits contain enlarged reproductions 
of typical tax forms, numerous sample 
pages of forms as properly filled out, sim- 
ply worded explanatory text, and quizzes 
based upon successive chapters. In addi- 
tion, teachers’ materials include the brief 
budget analyiss prepared by the Bureau of 
the Budget, a concise history of United 
States taxes and of the Internal Revenue 
Service, and other related literature. 

A major percentage of the nation’s sec- 
ondary schools already have made use of 
previous editions of the kit, Mr. Harring- 
ton explained. He said that national, re- 
gional, and district offices are constantly 
receiving requests from superintendents, 
principals and teachers for information 
about the program and, in many cases, di- 
rect requests for supplies of the material. 

“We have been impressed, too,” he said, 
“by the interest with which this tax teach- 
ing program has been received by students. 

Those desiring additional information 
about the school program should write their 
district director of Internal Revenue. 


WORKBOOK TESTS 


NEW YORK 36: CHICAGO 30: 


330 WEST 42ND ST. 


PERSONAL BUSINESS LAW 


SECOND EDITION 


Supplementary materials include: 


TEACHER'S MANUAL AND KEY 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


4655 CHASE AVE. 


By SCHNEIDER, SMITH, AND WHITCRAFT 


New edition of a text designed to arouse and hold 
student interest. Sixteen units, 48 parts, arranged to 
develop better understanding of how business law 
affects everyone, everyday of his life; how law governs 
business operation and management; and how to use 
law principles intelligently in business and personal 
affairs. The revision embraces all leading state syllabi 
so that the textbook is suitable for use in all 48 states 
and the insular possessions. 


DALLAS 2: 
50! ELM ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4: 
68 POST ST. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


ALBANY 

we 
BUSINESS COLLEGE By 
Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 


Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 
128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Resident and Home Study Training in Accounting, 
Secretarial, and Business Administration Courses. 


59th Year 
H. J. Bolen, Ph.D., President 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CECIL’S 


Professionalized Technical 
an 
Human Relations Training 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Illinois 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


known 
business 
schools 


nationally 


In applying for a business position, a young man 
4 or woman's post-high-school training obviously is 
important in the employer's decision. If the appli- 
cant has graduated from a nationally recognized 
business school, the employer will be likely to start 
the employee with higher income and greater 


responsibility. 


A Nationauy 
Apvertiseo 
INSTITUTION 


The young person who can say, 
nationally known business school", has added a 
permanent pride and prestige to his job qualifica- 


"| attended a 


tions which will help throughout his or her life. 

The schools listed on these pages are known to 
business educators and executives everywhere for 
their high achievements in business education. 

lt pays to attend a business school with a national 


reputation. 


amr 


Viv 
AUERSW 
spAVERS\ ALD 
SCHOOL 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
Established 1854 
Since 1918, offering two-year courses in Business Ad- 
ministration, Accounting, Management and Exec. Sec- 
retarial; one-year courses in Accounting. Sales and 
Administration and Secretarial. Approved as a 
Registered Business — by the New York State 
Department of Education 


"Security Through Education" 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE 
of Business Administration 
Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Management, Executive Secretarial. 
Request Catalogue 
Especially attractive program for foreign students 
Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 
212 Third Avenue, N. W, Hickory, North Carolina 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1418 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Bornes, President 
Founded 1904 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
/ Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 


Co-educationa!. Fail and Spring Terms. Day and 
Evening Session. 
Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Administration, Secretarial . 
Majors: Medical, Legal, Executive and Advanced. * 


Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 25, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 
More Than 200,000 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 
Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1 
and Specialized Courses 


EST. 


. KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 s. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING « 
2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretorial Skills. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lob, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions Open, 

Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., Bivd. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Doro . Administrator 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


Howard C. Porter 
President 


A Fine School for More Than Sixty Years 


BUTTE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BUTTE, MONTANA 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business — Washington, . C., which com- 
by the U.S Office of 


recog 


Established 1890 
Clella L. Scott, President 


Gducotien. 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Offer courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 9 to 24 months. 

George, Jr., President 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 
ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 

Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 

Merged in 1954 

N OW Represents 139 Combined 

Years of Successful Business Training 

Akron 8, Ohio 

Cc. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
0 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoin, Nebraska 


COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 


One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


ROCKFORD SCHOSL OF BUSINESS 


Degree Courses in Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion, Administrative Seoretarial, Medical Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial; Diploma Courses in Junior 
Accounting, Secretarial and Stenography. Alse inten- 
sive Courses in C.P.A. Coasting. peedwriting Shert- 
hand, Comptometer and Cierical subjects. 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 
Ask for Bulletin A 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 

C. H. Husson, sident 


Bangor Catalogue on R. Maine 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Established 1872 


ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Technician Training 
O. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretaria| Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. 0. Rohifts. President 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


SINCE 1865 
Young Men and Women 
destined for leadership in business 
affairs have confidently prepared 

for their careers at 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Combined Career Guide and Catalog on request 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1000 Church St#., Lynchburg, Va. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 


Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Harry G. Green, President 


STONE COLLEGE 
92nd YEAR 


Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved Air Conditioned 


L. R. STONE, President 
129 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 
STRAY Col. of Accountancy 
Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S,. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oll Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okichome 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Board of Regents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S, Risinger, President 
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are the 
rage in 
every 
office 


~] 
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Many secretaries are 
loyal to EraserStik 
7099 and 7099B— 
the all-utility white- 
polished beauty that 
changed a_ nation’s 
erasing habits. 


Others are crazy about our gorgeous 
new Redhead 7066 and 7066B — with the 
soft red typewriter eraser and red brush. 


Whatever your preference, EraserStik 
helps you turn out cleaner, neater work 
without strikeovers and ghosts showing. 
Because EraserStik is the new, the mod- 
ern, the better way to erase. Why work 
under a handicap? Start using EraserStik. 


TEACHERS: A FREE sample available 
for class demonstration. Write on school 
stationery. 


A.W. FABER-CASTELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. © NEWARK 3, N. J. 


audio-visual. 


teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 


TEACHING TAPES FOR "GREGG TYPEWRITING FOR COLLEGES" 


The teaching tapes to be used with the 
new Rowe, Lloyd, and Winger Gregg 
Typewriting for Colleges fill all the claims 
made for them by the Gregg Company. 

“They free you for personal coaching”’— 
I was aware of errors in technique that I 
had not seen before the day I used the ex- 
amination reel. 

“They spare your voice’—how, true. The 
tape goes on and on clearly, and distinctly, 
and pleasantly, timing the work regardless 
of interferences of broken-down machines, 
individual difficulties, etc. 

“They focus the student's attention force- 
fully on what he is to do, how to do it, 
and to do it with ease’—probably because 
there is a double check, the voice on the 
tape with specific directions and the teach- 
er. Actually, the students seem to enjoy 
the participation required in response to 


the directions of the tape. It does force 
some students to work faster than they 
might and it may slow others temporarily. 
But with the speed of dictation increasing 
with each lesson, most students find the 
materials challenging. 

For individual review, for teacher educa- 
tion programs, for many purposes the tapes 
are invaluable. Teachers could make their 
own, probably, but do they? 

Even though you guard your class as 
jealously as many of us do, I am sure you 
will enjoy the experience of permitting Dr. 
Robert L. Grubbs, narrator, to take over 
now and then. 

To order, ask for Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, Keyboard Group, (8 tapes, 16 
lessons) $100. 


ECONOMICS AND ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY FILMS 


Food and People is a 28-minute black 
and white film released by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Incorporated, Wilmette, 
Illinois. This film is an introduction to 
the world’s food problem. It is concerned 
with the answers to these two questions: 
Can our world ever become one of plenty? 
Is a world of plenty really worth working 
for? In setting forth these questions, the 
producers have made extensive use of 
documentary footage bringing a high sense 
of reality to what the film has to say. 


Inland Waterways in the Development 
of American Transportation is the rather 
long title of a 16-minute film available 
from EBF, either in black and white or 
color. This film takes an historic view of 


American inland waterways stressing the 
importance of such transportation to the 
commercial development of the country. 
It goes on to describe the manner in which 
inland waterways are regaining some of 
their earlier prominence as a means of 
commercial transportation. 


Why Play Leapfrog? is a 10-minute 
color film prepared by the National Edu- 
cation Program, Harding College, Searcy, 
Arkansas. This film deals with the Ameri- 
can enterprise system and the part that 
each citizen plays in the development of 
a better standard of living in America. It 
explains simply how each person’s wages 
affect the price he pays for consumer 
items and how the basic principles of 
economics apply to every day living. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


The National Audio-Visual Association, 
2540 Eastwood Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, 
has announced the publication of the third 
edition of its Audio-Visual Equipment 
Directory. This new directory is consider- 
ably larger than its predecessor, a fact 
which reflects the manner in which the 
production of audio-visual equipment has 
increased over the past year. The directory 
is designed to serve as a guide to current 
models of audio-visual equipment of all 
kinds including motion and still projectors, 
tape-recorders, record players, screens, 
projection tables, and other accessories 
vital to audio-visual programs. 

More than 400 models of audio-visual 


equipment are illustrated and accompanied 
by complete specifications and prices. 
There are also models not illustrated but 
described in a category entitled “also avail- 
able”. To bring the equipment listing up to 
date, it was necessary to include a special 
section on sources of closed circuit TV 
equipment and a section on wide-screen 
lenses. 

Investing in this publication may save 
many hours of investigation and shopping 
and could mean great savings on A-V 
budgets. The directory is 8% x 11 inches in 
size and has 200 pages, a soft cover and 
plastic ring binders. It is available from 
NAVA, Evanston, Illinois, for $3.75 if 
payment accompanies the order. 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


Purvis Heads Strayer College 


Elgie G. Purvis, vice president and di- 
rector of Strayer College of Washington 
since 1938 has been elected president of 
Strayer College, Inc., of Baltimore and 
Washington, succeeding Murray T. Don- 
oho, who requested retirement from the 
presidency. Mr. Donoho has been made 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Other officers of the Corporation are: 
Vice president, Mary Belle Walker, serv- 
ing as director of Strayer College in Bal- 
timore; secretary, M. T. Donoho, II], son 
of the retiring president and grandson of 
Thomas W. Donoho, founder; treasurer, 
Ernest R. Hadaway, who continues to 
serve as auditor of Strayer of Baltimore 
and Washington. 

Mr. Purvis, the new president, was 
graduated from Sherwood, his home town 
high school at Sandy Spring, Maryland, 
and later from the University of Vir- 
ginia. His position before joining the 
Strayer staff in 1919 was principal of 
Washington High School at Princess 
Anne, Maryland. During the past 38 


years he has served at Strayer College ‘ 


in Washington in the following capacities : 
business teacher, counselor to veterans, reg- 
istrar, dean of Strayer College of Ac- 
countancy, assistant director, and since 
1938 as vice president and director. 


Promotion for Robert Kozelka 


Robert F. Kozelka has been named 
Chief, Business and Distributive Educa- 
tion Service on the staff of the Illinois 
Board of Vocational Education, succeeding 
John A. Beaumont, who recently resigned 
to become Director of Distributive Educa- 
tion, Vocational Education Division, United 
States Office of Education. 

Mr. Kozelka has been a_ supervisor 
since October, 1946. He recently com- 
pleted two years as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of Busi- 
ness Education and at present represents 
Business Education on the National Safety 
Council—American Vocational Association 
Joint Committee. 


Inez Ray Wells Elected Dean of 
Institute For Certifying 


Secretaries 
The National Secretaries Association 
(International) has announced the elec- 


tion of Inez Ray Wells of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, as Dean of the In- 
stitute for Certifying Secretaries. 

The Institute which Dr. Wells now heads 
and of which she has been a member 
since 1956, is a department of the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association. It is com- 
posed of outstanding men and women 
from business education and the secre- 
tarial field. Its chief function is to su- 
pervise and develop the CPS—Certified 
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Professional Secretary—examination which 
the Association sponsors and which is 
held annually in selected colleges and 
universities. The examination is aimed 
at giving secretarial work professional 
status. 

The education members of the In- 
stitute are George A. Wagoner, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Ernestine Donald- 
University of Minnesota; Ruth An- 


son, 
derson, North Texas State College, Den- 
ton; Mildred H. Shott, George Washing- 


ton University; Carlos K. Hayden, Uni- 
versity of Houston. 

The total number of Certified Profes- 
sional Secretaries in the United States 
reached 1,227 following the seventh an- 
nual CPS examination. The 244 new 
members passed a twelve-hour, two-day 
examination in such subjects as personal 
adjustment, human relations, business law, 


business administration, secretarial ac- 
counting, secretarial skills, and secretarial 
procedures. 


The next CPS examination will be held 
May 2 and 3, 1958. The deadline for 
applications is December 1, 1957. Secre- 
taries over twenty-five years of age, both 
men and women, both members and non- 
members of N S A are elegible. Inquiries 


may be made at N S A headquarters, 222 
West 11th Street, Kansas City 5, Mis- 


souri. 


ACBS Directory and Criteria 

Just released is the 1957-1958 Directory 
and Criteria of The Accrediting Commis- 
sion for Business Schools. This is the 
second issue since the commission was 
designated by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation as the recognized accrediting agency 
in the businuess school field. 

State Approval Agencies may now cer- 
tify the training of veterans attending ac- 
credited schools under the provisions of 
Section 253 of PL 550 with assurance 
that the Veterans Administration will ac- 


cept such certification. Many State Ap- 
proval Agencies are taking advantage of 
this possibility to the advantage of all 
concerned. 

Personnel or education officers in all in- 
stallations of the Armed Forces may now 
release men to attend such accredited 
schools or to approve their attendance 
while still in service. In cases of doubt, 
these officers are invited to communicate 
with Dr. J. Harold Goldthorpe, Accredita- 
tion Specialist, Office of Education, De- 
partment of ey Education & Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Statistically, of the 1300 business schools 
in the country, 150 have so far met the 
requirements of accreditation. This group 
consists of twenty-one institutions accred- 
ited as one year schools, one hundred and 
four as two year schools, twenty-four 
as junior colleges of business, and ene as a 
specialized college of business. 


National Teacher Examinations 

The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be given 


at 250 testing centers throughout the 
United States on Saturday, February 15, 
1958. 


At the one-day testing session a candi- 
date may take the Common Examinations, 
which include tests in Professional Infor- 
mation, General Culture, English Expres- 
sion, and Non-verbal Reasoning; and one 
or two of eleven Optional Examinations 
designed to demonstrate mastery of sub- 
ject matter to be taught. The college 
which a candidate is attending, or the school 
system in which he is seeking employment, 
will advise him whether he should take 
the National Teacher “Examinations and 
which of the Optional Examinations to 
select. 

A Bulletin of Information (in which 
an application is inserted) describing reg- 
istration procedure and containing sample 
test questions may be obtained from col- 
lege officials, school superintendents, or di- 
rectly from the National Teacher Exam- 
inations, Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Completed applications, accompanied by 
proper examination fees, will be accepted 
by the ETS office during November and 
December, and in January so long as they 
are received before January 17, 1958. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, A JUL Y 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, S ection 233) of THE JOUR- 
NAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, published 
monthly October through May, at East Strouds- 
a 0 Pa., for October 1, 1957. 

The names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, editor, and business manager 
are: lisher, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Brooks 
Wilkes- Barre, Pa.; Editor, Elizabeth T. 
Van Derveer, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Business 
Manager, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Brooks Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 


member, must be given.) Robert C. Trethaway, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, PHold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than ro 
of a bona fide owner. 

(Signed) ROBERT C. TRETHAWAY, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and oqnegsinet before me this 17th 
day of September, 

M. TOMASCIK, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires January 16, 1959). 
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APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Jesse R. Black, formerly on the fac- 
ulty of Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah, is now on the teaching 
staff in the Department of Business 
Administration at the University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 


Raymond F. Brecker has been made 
director of financial planning and 
budgeting for the Buffalo (N. Y.) Board 
of Education. He was formerly an in- 
structor in South Park High School in 
Buffalo. 


Clyde J. Crobaugh has returned to 
the School of Business Administration, 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio, as pro- 
fessor of economics, after a nine-year 
absence during which he served as pro- 
fessor and chairman of finance at the 
University of Tennessee. 


Carl H. Cummings has resigned his 
position at Western Illinois State Col- 
lege, Macomb, to become assistant dean 
of the evening college at the University 
of Cincinnati. 


Antonette E. DiLoreto formerly chair- 
man of the Business Department, Bos- 
ton University Junior College, is a 
member of the faculty of the School of 
Education of Boston College, Chestnut 
Hill, Massachusetts. She was the recip- 
ient of the 1957 Alumni Award of Bry- 
ant College, Providence, Rhode Island. 


J. Wilson Getsinger has retired from 
his position as supervisor of business 
education for the city of San Diego, 
California and as dean of business edu- 
cation for the San Diego Junior Col- 
lege. 


Mearl Guthrie became chairman of the 
Department of Business Education at 
Bowling Green State University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, at the beginning of the 
1957-1958 term. He succeeds Galen 
Stutsman, who asked to be relieved of 
the duties of chairmanship to devote 
more time to teaching and _ research. 


Henry Nelson, a West Coast repre- 
sentative of the Gregg Publishing Di- 
vision, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York City, for the past ten years, 
has joined the faculty of Mt. Diablo 
High School, Concord, California. 


Gilbert Peart, has been granted a 
vear’s leave of absence by Anderson 
High School, Anderson, Indiana, and 
is teaching at Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. He is taking the 
place of a teacher who is on leave of 
absence for advanced study. 


Harves Rahe has been made acting 
chairman of the Department of Business 
Education at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale. 
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Mrs. Merta L. Reed, until recently 
a member of the faculty at St. Charles 
(Michigan) High School, has retired 
after thirty-three years in the teaching 
profession and is now with the para- 
psychology group at Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


Jeffery R. Stewart has accepted a po- 
sition as assistant professor of business 
education at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg. 


Willis J. Winn, professor of finance 
and since 1955 vice-dean of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce 
at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed acting dean of that 
school. He fills the vacancy left by the 
death of former Dean C. A. Kulp, who 
had been associated with the Wharton 
School for 38 years. 


Kenneth Zimmer, director of the 
School of Business at Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute, College of William 
and Mary, Richmond, Virginia, has an- 
nounced the following appointments to 
the full-time teaching staff: Charles A. 
Reap, former department head at Geor- 
gia Southwestern College, as associate 
professor of business; William A. Sand- 
ridge, a former part-time instructor in 
the School of Business, as assistant pro- 
fessor of business; Woodie L. Tucker, 
former head of the Vocational Office 
Training Department at the Washing- 
ton County Technical School in Abing- 
don, and lecturer and graduate student 
at the University of Pittsburg, as as- 
sociate professor of business; Jackie 
Williams, former teacher in Southamp- 
ton County and Green County, and in the 
Pan-American Business School in Rich- 
mond, as instructor in business. 


The University of Denver has an- 
nounced the appointment of L. L. Via, 
formerly on the faculty of Northern 
Montana State College, Havre, assistant 
professor of secretarial science, and the 
leave of absence of Mrs. Grace Bumpus, 
associate professor of secretarial science, 
because of ill health. William G. Find- 
ley, Walnut (Kansas) High School, 
has been made a graduate teaching fel- 
low at the University of Denver. 


John L. Rowe, chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education at the 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, has announced the appointment 
of Ruth Woolschlager as associate pro- 
fessor of business education. Graduate 
teaching assistants appointed to the de- 
partment include: Robert Keller, Minot, 
North Dakota; Doris Bierwagen, Wau- 
kon, Iowa; and Donald Anderson, Grand 
Forks. 


Ralf J. Thomas, head of the Busi- 
ness Department at Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, has announced 


the addition of the following staff mem- 
bers to this department; C. W. Reilly 
and Denmar Cope, formerly on the 
staff at the University of Kansas; Lu- 
Vella Steuck, formerly at Fort Dodge 
Junior College; and William Kincaid 
from Pueblo (Colorado) College. 


The appointment of the following new 
faculty members of New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance was announced recently by 
Dean Thomas L. Norton. 

Charles Dorsey Forrest, professor of 
marketing, formerly vice president and 
director of research, Forbes Marketing 
Research, Inc. 

Benjamin Newman, associate pro- 
fessor of accounting, director of tech- 
nical services and research and editor of 
the “New York Certified Public Ac- 
countant.” 

Raymond D. Buteux, assistant pro- 
fessor of marketing, formerly analyst, 
management consultation services divi- 
sion, General Electric Company. 

Martin A. Gage, assistant professor 
of accounting, certified public accoun- 
tant. 

Frank R. Shoaf, assistant professor of 
marketing, formerly an instructor at 
Purdue University. 

Martin Mellman, instructor in ac- 
counting, certified public accountant. 

George S. Thomas, instructor in busi- 
ness writing, formerly a teaching fellow 
at NYU. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Over 300 members of Alpha Iota, In- 
ternational Honorary Business Sorority 
affiliated with business schools in the 
United States, Canada, and Hawaii at- 
tended the recent Homecoming Conven- 
tion of the organization in Des Moines, 
Iowa. Phi Theta Pi, brother fraternity, 
also held its convention at the same 
time, joining Alpha Iota at various so- 
cial events. Phyllis Freeman, Grand 
Secretary-Treasurer of Alpha Iota and 
Keith D. Fenton, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
served as general chairman for the con- 
ventions. 

H. D. Hopkins, Washington, D. C., 
executive secretary of the National As- 
sociation and Council of Business 
Schools was a guest speaker on the 
business meeting program of both or- 
ganizations. 

Betty Terry, an instructor at Clevinger 
College, Hickory, North Carolina, was 
chosen 1957 Ideal Business Girl by 
George Harper, personnel director of 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

Merna Hennebeck, Theta Chi Chap- 
ter, Barnes School of Commerce, Den- 
ver, Colorado, and Victor Steiner, Beta 
Xi Chapter of Phi Theta Pi, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, California, were 
crowned King and Queen at the Coro- 
nation Ball. 

Four Hawaiian members of Alpha 
Iota from the Honolulu Business Col- 
lege, Honolulu, Hawaii, attended the 
convention. Their native dances were 
an interesting highlight of the social 
events. 


Dean Paul Martin Green of the Col- 
lege of Commerce and Business Admin- 
istration, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
heads the American Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business for this year. 
The vice-president is Sidney G. Winter, 
Dean of the College of Commerce, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, and the 
secretary-treasurer is Dean Ross N. 
Trump of the School of Business and 
Public Administration, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 


The American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges and the Southwestern 
Private Commercial Schools Association 
will hold meetings in the Texas Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas, during the Thanks- 
giving weekend. The American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges will hold 
a meeting on Thursday, November 28. 
This meeting will precede the two-day 
convention of the Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association. The 
American Association of Commercial 
Colleges will again sponsor a Saturday 
morning breakfast, November 30. 

An interesting program for school 
owners and administrators has been ar- 
ranged. 
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Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., has been 
elected executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, ef- 
fective in 1958. He will succeed Jesse 
P. Bogue, whose retirement will take 
place April, 1958, but who will con- 
tinue his services with the organization 
until August 1, 1958. 


At the recent convention of the 
American Vocational Association, Mar- 
garet E. Andrews, Consultant in Busi- 
ness Education and Placement, Minne- 
apolis Public Schools, was elected vice- 
president for Business Education for a 
three-year term. Roy Fairbrother, Wis- 
consin State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, is vice-president for Distrib- 
utive Education of the American Voca- 
tional Association, having been elected 
in 1956 for a three year term. 


Four hundred and fifty educators at- 
tended the fifth biennial Business Edu- 
cation Conference sponsored by the 
Southern Unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association held in San An- 
tonio, Texas in July. The Conference 
placed emphasis on the theme of “The 
Moral Challenge to Business and Pro- 
fessional Leaders.” 

The Eastern Unit of the CBEA held 
its regional meeting on Friday, Novem- 
ber 1, at St. Joseph’s Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 

The Atlantic Unit of CBEA held a 
Shorthand and Transcription Workshop 
at Mount Saint Vincent College, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, on November 2. 
Charles E. Zoubek was the speaker and 
discussion leader. 

The Central Unit regional meeting of 
the Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation will be held at Magnificat High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, November 
29-30. The theme is “Changing Trends 
in Business Education; Secretarial vs. 
Clerical.” 

“The Modern Office—A Challenge to 
Classroom Construction” will serve as 
the theme for the Mid-West Unit, Cath- 
olic Business Education Association 
Convention, to be held in the Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago, Illinois, December 7. 
L. M. Collins, Manager, Educational 
Services, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, will lead a_ panel 
on “A Full Day’s Work for a Full Day’s 
Pay” and Mary Connelly of Boston Uni- 
versity, will lead a discussion on “The 
Indespensable Secretary,” Sister Mary 
Therese, O. S. F., Madonna High 
School, Aurora, Illinois, will be chair- 
man of the convention. 


Alpha Alpha Chapter, Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon, was installed recently at Colorado 
State College, Greeley. The chapter’s 
sponsor was Ramon P. Heimerl, Col- 
orado State College. Theodore Wood- 
ward, national president of the Delta 
Pi Epsilon, attended the ceremonies. 


Gerald A. Porter, University of Ok- 
lahoma and John E. Binnion, Uni- 
versity of Denver, are program chair- 
men for the convention of the Na- 
tional Association for Business Teacher 
Education, to be held in the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, February 20-22. The 
theme of the convention will be “Better 
Programs for Business Teacher Prepara- 
tion.” 

Program details will be announced as 
they become available. 


Thomas R. Reid, Director, Civic Af- 
fairs Office, Ford Motor Company, is 
to be the keynote speaker for the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association 
convention which is to be held at the 
Statler Hotel in Detroit, starting Decem- 
ber 26. Mr. Reid, who in 1947 was se- 
lected as one of America’s 10 outstand- 
ing young men by the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, is a consultant 
to the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
The title for Mr. Reid’s address is “Ed- 
ucation for Freedom—Our Greatest Re- 
sponsibility.” 

George W. Crane, eminent psycholo- 
gist whose writing appears daily in 246 
newspapers, has been selected as the 
convention banquet speaker. Today he 
reaches more than 55,000,000 Ameri- 
cans through his two daily syndicated 
columns, “The Worry Clinic,” and 
“Test Your Horse Sense,” plus his ra- 
dio program, “Taken From Life,” 
which is currently heard over 35 radio 
stations. The title of Dr. Crane’s 
speech is “Why Progress Depends on 
Business Education.” 


William M. Polishook of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, has been reap- 
pointed national chairman for 1957-58 
of the Office Management Extension 
Courses Committee of the National Of- 
fice Management Association. 

Frank G. Macllroy, international 
president of the association, also named 
Gladys Peck, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Baton: Rouge, as national chair- 
man of the Schools Committee. 

This 17,000-member association of op- 
erating management executives functions 
to improve management through the 
development and adoption of better of- 
fice techniques and standards. The as- 
sociation devotes much of its efforts 
to educational projects in the com- 


Slood Saves Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 


gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 


inercial area; it conducts correspondence 
courses, a national spelling bee for stu- 
dents, business entrance tests, and many 
seminars, clinics, and study groups. An- 
nually, the association names the out- 
standing Business Teacher of the Year. 

Headquarters of the National Office 
Management Association are 1931 Old 
York Road, Willow Grove, Pennsylvania. 


C. H. Husson, Husson College, 
Bangor, Maine, president of the New 
England Business College Association, 
will preside at the convention for this 
group to be held in the Sheraton-Plaza 
Hotel, in Boston, November 29 and 30. 
Program chairman is Bernard G. Mal- 
lard, Concord Commercial College, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. Co-chairman is 
Richard D. Pickett, Northampton Com- 
mercial College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

S. M. Vinocour, Public Relations 
Counsel for the National Association 
and Counsel of Business Schools, will 
be the speaker at one of the meetings. 


An unusual event will be a part of 
the convention plans of the Southern 
Business Education Association, to be 
held November 28, 29 and 30 at the 
Brown Hotel in Louisville, Kentucky, 
according to a recent announcement by 
Harry Huffman, president of the As- 
sociation. Complimentary U. S. Air 
Force orientation flights will be avail- 
able to all those who attend the con- 
vention. Reservations for these one- 


hour flights should be made with Lu- 


cille Branscomb, Business Education 
Department, State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville, Alabama. This phase of 
the program is in line with the theme, 
“The Impact of the Jet and Atomic 
Age on Business Education.” 


The first event on the Thursday after- 
noon program is a special demonstra- 
tion arranged by Stella Willins, man- 
ager of the School Department of 
Royal McBee Corporation. This will 
precede the official reception and Fel- 
lowship Dinner. A Kentucky Open 
House is arranged for Thursday eve- 
ning. 

The program was outlined in the Oc- 
tober number of this magazine. 

Robert E. Slaughter, Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., will be speaker at the first gen- 
eral session on Friday morning. The 
keynote speaker for the second gen- 
eral session scheduled for Saturday 
morning will be Mervin K. Strickler, Jr., 
Director of Aviation Education, Civil 
Air Patrol, U.S.A.F. 


Dorothy Travis, Central High School 
and the University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, is president of the United 
Business Education Association for this 
year. The new vice-president is Vernon 
A. Musselman, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. Mearl Guthrie, Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State University has been 
elected treasurer. 


The following persons been 
elected to three-year terms on the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education 
(UBEA Executive Board): Eastern 
Region, Lucy D. Medeiros, Central Falls 
High School, Central Falls, Rhode Is- 
land; Southern Region, Nora Goad, 
Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston, West Virginia; Central Re- 
gion, James Blanford, Iowa _ State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Moun- 
tain-Plains Region, Esther Knutson, 
Mitchell High School, Mitchell, South 
Dakota; and Western Region, Jesse 
Black, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

Hollis Guy is executive secretary of 
the U.B.E.A., with headquarters at the 
Educational Center of the National Ed- 
ucation Association in Washington, 
DG. 


Mary Alice Wittenberg, supervisor 
of business education, Division of Ex- 
tension and Higher Education, Los An- 
geles City Schools, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has been elected president of the 
Western Business Education Associa- 
tion for this year. The new vice-presi- 
dent is C. T. Edlefsen, Boise Junior 
College, Boise, Idaho and the treasurer 
is Ralph C. Asmus, Phoenix College, 
Phoenix, Arizona. Ina Dota, Utah State 
College, Logan, is secretary. 

The 1958 convention of this group 
will be held at Asilomar, on the Mon- 
terey peninsula in California, March 
29 to 31. 


@ better results in less time 


The NEW 7th Edition 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


The judicious use of color; the uncrowded page layout; 
the clear, meaningful illustrations; the simplified direc- 
tions; the interesting drill material; and the various de- 
vices for easier figuring of word rates are but a few 
of the features of the seventh edition that will assure 
you of better results in less time in your typewriting 
classes. It is a book that will never become dull for the 
student. The constantly challenging skill-building plan 
woven throughout the book will develop the success 
habit and keep the student striving to perfect his tech- 
nique to gain a high rate of speed with control. It is 
truly a book you can use with confidence in your classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


THE EXHIBIT 


AT DETROIT 


N. B. T. 


Statler Hotel 
December 26, 27 and 28 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 
office appliances, furniture and school supplies will 
be an important feature of the Detroit convention. 
Here the business teacher can get first hand knowl- 
edge of modern instructional materials, equipment 
and supplies, all assembled at one point. It is an 


educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the N.B.T.A. Convention for a 
thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 


A. CONVENTION 
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SELECTED SHORTHAND SESSIONS, by 
Albert C, Fries; Allied Publishers, Port- 
land, Oregon: 80 pp., 1957. $1.55. 


A new, “thinking” type of shorthand 
workbook, Selected Shorthand Sessions 
is designed for use after Lesson 30 in all 
first semester Simplified texts. 

The primary emphasis in this workbook 
is on enjoying and perfecting one’s short- 
hand skill through special creative or 
“thinking” exercises, as well as practical 
penmanship drills. There are 40 of the 
special practice or penmanship lessons and 
40 of the think-up exercises, the latter 
actually calling for original composition or 
“thinking” in shorthand. The writing ses- 
sions stress four basic precepts of good 
penmanship: “giant A; flowing curves; 
horseshoe hooks; and definite proportion.” 

In each practice lesson or session a list 
of twenty-five high-frequency words is pre- 
sented for intense practice. In the think- 
up sessions, a list of common phrases fre- 
quently are introduced, with instructions 
to use both the practice words and high- 
frequency phrases in the composition of 
original sentences. Special topics also are 
suggested for composition. In short, the 
emphasis is constantly on “thinking” in 
shorthand. 

Each page in Selected Shorthand Ses- 
stons is perforated in two places. The com- 
plete sheet may be removed from the work- 
book, or, if it is desirable to retain these 
for future practice, a separate perforated 
strip may be used for a daily check-up. 

Imaginative business educators will want 
to examine this teaching aid. 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING, Introduc- 
tory, Fifth Edition, by H, A. Finney and 
Herbert E. Miller, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 757 
pp., 1957. $6.95. 


This edition continues the practice of 
beginning the presentation with a corpor- 
ation instead of an individual proprietor- 
ship as a means of avoiding the problem of 
distinguishing the equity of the propriétor 
in the business and the total net worth of 
the proprietor. As in previous editions, also, 
the first illustrations of the accounting 
cycle are based on a service business to 
avoid the complications of inventory in the 
first explanation of closing the books. 

In this edition, the first presentation of 
the accounting cycle is given an added 
chapter. Every chapter has been given ex- 
tensive revision, and modern terminology 
has been adapted though the older terms 
are still mentioned. Some new material is 
presented on installment sales, branch ac- 
counting, process cost accounting, nature 
of a budget, use of accounting data in 
policy making, purposes of the statement 
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the book shelf 


of the application of funds and consoli- 
dated statements. 

The book is planned as a first-year col- 
lege text. The assignment materials have 
been revised but are similar to those in the 
previous editions. The practice sets have 
been somewhat shortened. 


BUSINESS LETTERS, 4th Edition, by 
Walter Kay Smart, Louis William Mc- 
Kelvey and Richard Conrad Gerfen, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 593 pp., 
1957. $6.00 (textbook edition). 


This new edition of Business Letters 
emphasizes the practical approach to 
writing the easy-to-read letters being de- 
veloped by business firms in their on-the- 
job training programs. More space has 
been given to general principles with in- 
creased emphasis on the public and human 
aspects of letter writing. In line with 
present-day needs, the sections on form 
letters, report writing, and adjustment 
problems have been expanded. The sec- 
tions on sales letters has been changed to 
focus attention on sales principles rather 
than the details of sales campaign pro- 
cedures. 

Many current illustrations and new prob- 
lems have been included. Drill exercises 
are provided. Authors McKelvey and 
Gerfen not only teach business writing but 
have served or are serving as president of 
the American Business Writing Associa- 
tion and are currently consultants in busi- 
ness writing to several large corporations. 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL PRACTICE, 2d 
Edition, by Raymond C. Goodfellow 
and Henry J. Rosenberg, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany 248 pp., 1957. $1.60. 


Six projects featuring a variety of busi- 
nesses—drugs, groceries, jewelry and ap- 
pliance, baked goods, insurance, and a de- 
partment store—are utilized in presenting 
the various business forms which make up 
this workbook. Some of the forms are in- 
voices, purchases invoice register, check- 
book, manager’s data book, weekly branch 
report, cash register and deposit tally, de- 
posit slip, merchandise recapitulation, in- 
ventory record sheets, earnings record sheet, 
payroll register, time sheet, payroll cash 
sheet, sales slips, account cards, and index 
cards. 

The various projects provide the correct 
setting for the use of each of the business 
forms. This workbook will be useful for 
classes in clerical practice who have little 
or no opportunity to use typewriters or 
other business machines. It emphasizes the 
recordkeeping aspect of clerical work and 
the projects can be handled comfortably at 
the student’s desk. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS, 3d Edi- 
tion, by Stephen Enek and Virgil 
Salera, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., $6.95. 


Although this book is classified as a 
third edition, it is practically a new book. 
Most of the chapters have been completely 
rewritten and entirely new subjects such as 
European regionalism and economic de- 
velopment are now covered. More emphasis 
is placed on the interaction of economic 
principles, commercial and financial policy, 
and foreign affairs; more space is given to 
international institutions and domestic ad- 
ministrative machinery that make in- 
ternational economic policy realistic. The 
main appeal is to those with interest in in- 
ternational economics rather than economic 
theory. 

The book may be used for one semester 
or two semesters and the chapter sequence 
has been altered advantageously for either 
period of study. 

The main divisions of the text are: 
World Economy; Principles of Foreign 
Trade and Lending; International Pay- 
ments and Monetary Problems; Economic 
Nationalism Today; Commercial Policy; 
Economic Development and Investment. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA, by Lyndon O. 
Brown, Richard S. Lessler, and William 
M. Weilbacher; New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 395 pp., 1957. $7.00. 


This book carefully examines the proc- 
esses which lead to sound selection of 
media. Media planning and the formulation 
of marketing strategy for the use of that 
media are fully explained. The cost-per- 
thousand concept in analyzed and qualita- 
tive and quantitative audience measurement 
is clearly developed. 

After a thorough examination of the ad- 
vertising budget, media costs and all the 
other critical elements affecting decision 
making, the book presents a helpful inter- 
pretive summary of the points of view pre- 
viously developed. This summary empha- 
sizes that the choice of advertising media 
must be made at the executive level and 
shows how the creative use of all market- 
ing facts results in best use of media. 


TEN-KEY ADDING MACHINE COURSE, 
by Mina M. Johnson and Paul Pactor, 
New York: Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 31 pp., 1956, $.39. 


As the 10-key keyboard is used not 
only on adding machines but also on cal- 
culating machines and some key-punch 
machines, it is one that deserves special 
instruction in clerical, secretarial, and of- 
fice practice classes. 

This manual introduces the 4, 5, 6 keys 
first; the 1, 2, 3 keys follow. After enough 
application to provide familiarity with the 
keyboard, the 7, 8, 9 keys are introduced. 
Gradually the special keys on the key- 
board are presented. 

Ample time testing is provided. Op- 
portunity for the operator to use his in- 
creasing skill is provided through problems 
typical of office work utilizing the 10-key 
adding machine. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 72 


MOTIVATING SHORTHAND STUDENTS 


Bill G. Rainey 
Murray State Agricultural College, Tishomingo, Oklahoma 


|X a recent business teachers’ workshop, 
the topic of “motivating shorthand stu- 
dents” was discussed by a group of in- 
terested teachers. It was the general con- 
sensus that there is a terrific letdown on 
the part of students after the completion 
of the theory part of the course. Prac- 
tically all those present agreed that stu- 
dent interest was easy to maintain during 
the first twelve to eighteen weeks; how- 
ever, after the brief forms and charac- 
ters were learned and the dictation periods 
commenced, students lost their enthusiasm 
fast—especially as “spring fever” set in. 

Students do get. tired of taking dicta- 
tion day after day unless there is some 
motivation present. Although they are 
stimulated to a certain extent by the nat- 
ural competition that is bound to develop 
among students in a shorthand class, this 
is usually not enough. 

In the belief that there are many short- 
hand teachers who are faced with this same 
problem, I am here listing several de- 
vices that have proven successful to me 
in motivating students. I do not, or have 
not, used all of these devices at the same 
time, but have found each to be success- 
ful for me whenever I could use it. Of 
course, classes differ. Some of these de- 
vices have been more successful with 
certain classes than with others. By us- 
ing a combination of these devices, I have 
never had a student fail to get 60 words 
per minute by the end of the second semes- 
ter, and a number of students have gone 
on to get 100, 110, 120, and 130 words 
a minute. 

The average for my first-year shorthand 
classes has always been around 90 words 
a minute at the end of the second semes- 
ter, with about twenty per cent of the 
students getting higher than this and about 
the same per cent of the students stay- 
ing in the 70-80 word-a-minute bracket. 
These are dictation rates on new mate- 
rial. On old material, the averages are 
slightly higher. 

Use a tape recorder and have various 
businessmen in town record letters. On 
a one-hour tape it is possible to get 11 or 
12 letters of five minutes duration. The 
businessmen may dictate letters that they 
make up themselves (untimed) or from a 
book such as Previewed Dictation by Zou- 
bek; they can dictate letters at whatever 
speed desired for five minutes. 

I try to keep a selection of tapes on 
file—one tape containing letters at 50 words 
a minute, one containing 60's, one con- 
taining 70’s, one containing 80’s, one con- 
taining 90's, one containing 100’s and one 
containing a selection of 110’s, 120’s, and 
130’s. I also have on hand one tape con- 
taining letters dictated and composed by 
the businessmen at no specific rates of 
speeds, but just as they would dictate 
them to their stenographers. In this way, 
the monotony of hearing my voice day 
after day is broken. The students delight 
in meeting the businessmen downtown and 
saying, “I was able to take that letter 
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you dictated at 80 w.p.m. for our short- 
hand class.” 

I use a tape recorder supplied by the 
school, but I find that it is more efficient 
to purchase the tape myself. In this way, 
I can take them with me in the event 
I change positions. 

Use a tape recorder and a collection of 
the letters that have appeared in “The Busi- 
ness Teacher” over the years. 

I have the students at the beginning 
of the year make several tapes contain- 
ing letters at all the speeds which are usu- 
ally dictated in the first year course. This 
is done the first week or two of school; 
the students then try to take dictation 
from themselves during the 2nd semester. 

Use rewards such as free dinners or 
passes to the theater (for which the school 
pays), a write-up in the local newspaper, 
ete. 

If it is possible to get the superintendent 
to set aside approximately $100. a year for 
use by the shorthand teacher (and _ this 
amount is insufficient compared to amounts 
spent by some departments) the teacher 
can do wonders by motivating students by 
the use of the rewards. 

Dictation, speed, transcription achieve- 
ment, rate of progress, are all factors to 
be considered in developing an award 
system. Here is what I have done. I 
made arrangements with a _ local res- 
taurant to provide food at a slightly re- 
duced price. It is usually possible to 
find a local restaurant which is willing 
to help out the school in this way. I 
made the same arrangements with a por- 
trait studio. The local theater was very 
cooperative, as they made no charge what- 
soever for theater passes. After making 
these arrangements, I offered the pre- 
viously stated rewards. As the students 
qualified for these prizes, they were given 
a certificate (prepared in my _ typewrit- 
ing class) that was honored by the es- 
tablishment upon presentation. 

I tried this plan one year and it worked 
wonderfully. People cooperated 100 per 
cent. Forty per cent of the class quali- 
fied at speeds of 100 or over and every- 
one reached 60 long before the semester 
ended. As I have changed positions, I 
have not used this particular device this 
year, but plan to use it again as soon as 
I can get the program organized. 

Use a record player or radio to break 
the monotony of constant dictation by 
the teacher. 

Students love to try to take down the 
words of the latest song hits. 

Arrange with other teachers to let one 
of the shorthand students take down their 
letters and to transcribe them whenever 
they need to write a routine letter or re- 
port. 

This is a help to the teacher and won- 
derful training for the student. The stu- 
dents try a lot harder in a real situation 
such as this. 

Pretend to be different types of em- 
ployers and dictate accordingly. 


In one instance, I will talk slow and 
softly, in another, loud and fast with lots 
of corrections; in a third, pace the floor 
chewing a cigar and grumbling, etc. This 
is a change from the usual five-minute 
take at a specific rate of speed, and is 
welcomed by the students if not overdone. 

Use dictation records. These have been 
useful in motivating students, although not 
to the extent that the self-made tapes have. 

Show films of the experts writing and 
how they attained their speed. 

Prepare a large progress chart (simi- 
lar to the bar charts used in typewriting) 
to create a spirit of competition among the 
students, 

Decrease the number cof lessons per 
week that students must write as they soon 
achieve higher speeds. 

Students who can write 100 may be re- 
quired to write two lessons per week; 
those who are writing 90, 3 lessons; those 
writing 80, 4 lessons; and those writing 
60-70, 5 lessons. Students like to get 
out of homework and will strive to get 
into one of the higher brackets in order 
to write less homework per week. 

Use Gregg awards. 

Students know that these certificates 
may help them in securing a job. 

Tell students that they will not be 
recommended for a job unless they have 
proved beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
they have done their very best at all times. 
At the same time, tell them that their 
attitude and conduct must be superior. 

This is what I would call negative mo- 
tivation, but it works with some students 
when other methods fail; however, I would 
recommend trying one or more of the 
other methods first. 

Take speeches of president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary of state, or other national 
leaders as they speak on the radio. Use 
assembly speakers the same way. 

Those taking the dictation with a cer- 
tain per cent of accuracy (depending on 
how fast the individual talked, how long, 
and the difficulty of the words used) are 
given some reward; for example, exemp- 
tion from the next day’s lesson or ad- 
dition of a few points to the grade. 

Win the friendship of the students. 

I realize that sometimes the most effec- 
tive motivation stems from the simple 
fact that students like the teacher. It 
is hard to motivate a student who doesn’t 
like the teacher. By making classes 
rather informal, the students relax. They 
are not afraid of me as they are some 
of their teachers; nevertheless, they re- 
alize that I expect them to always have 
their work in on time and they always 
do. 

We take time out now and then for 
little “cookie and coke” parties in the 
classroom. All of this pays off. The 
students do not dread the shorthand class, 
but rather look forward to it as a welcome 
relief from the daily grind. 

Use various shorthand games from time 
to time. 

Space will not permit my discussing 
these games here. However, one is simi- 
lar to the “auto races” game used by typ- 
ing teachers. 

I hope that these ideas of mine might 
be of some help to other shorthand teach- 
ers, for they have aided me considerably. 
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WORLD’S FIRST TRUE ABBREVIATED LONGHAND SYSTEM! 


Authored by Four Theo. Carter 
Outstanding M. H. Freeman 
Educators E. C. McGill 
Theo. Yerian 


If You Can Write Longhand, You Can Write Briefhand! 


A revolutionary notetaking system, providing speeds up to 120 WPM and 
using only the 26 letters of the longhand alphabet, BRIEFHAND is ideal for © 
the executive, student, housewife, and office worker alike. Easily written 
with pen or pencil, even greater speed can be obtained when writing 
BRIEFHAND with any conventional typewriter. — 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
CENTRAL BLDG. 4832 N. LINCOLN AVE. 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 


10 Pree Examination 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following book(s) for 10 days’ Free Examination, 
at the end of which time | will pay the listed price (less 20%) plus a few cents 
mailing charges, or return the book(s) without obligation. 


Carter BRIEFHAND, Basic Course (30 lessons) $2.75 


(Ready for Immediate Shipment) 


Carter BRIEFHAND, Complete Course (70 lessons) $3.75 


(Ready for Shipment on November 15, 1957) 


Save! If you check here and enclose payment, publisher will pay mailing 
charges. Return guarantee applies, of course. 


Name School 
Subjects Taught Address... 
City State. 
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s De luxe adding machine... 


Live Keyboard’ with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 


Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor—so 
you can now forget the motor bar. No 
more back-and-forth hand motion from 
keys to motor bar. 

Keys are instantly adjustable to each 
operator’s touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do 
their work faster with up to 50% less 
effort. The new National not only has 


new operating advantages, but also has 
new quietness and new beauty! 
“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable 
Keytouch plus 8 other time-saving 
features combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: Automatic Clear 
Signal... Subtractions in red... Auto- 
matic Credit Balance in red... Auto- 
matic space-up of tape when total 
prints... Large Answer Dials... Easy- 
touch Key Action . . . Full-Visible Key- 
board with Automatic Ciphers... 
Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, onto 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


A National “De luxe” Adding Ma- 
chine pays for itself with the time- 
and-effort it saves, continues sav- 
ings as yearly proft. One hour a 
day saved with this National will, 
in the average office. repay 100% 
a year on the inyestment. See a 
demonstration on your own work, 
Call nearest National branch office 
or dealer. See phone 

book yellow pages. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
wer paper (No Carson Reauinep) 
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